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The corporations of 
: New York State en- 
joying municipal franchises are making a 
desperate effort to alter Governor Roose- 
velt’s determination to sign the Ford Bill 
for the taxation of such franchises as real 
estate. At the public hearing given by 
the Governor last week, ex-Senator Hill 
made the principal argument on behalf of 
the corporations, and laid the stress of 
his argument upon the-danger of ‘“ con- 
fiscation”’ if municipal authorities were 
allowed to tax these franchises. Ex-Sen- 
ator Hill apparently forgot that the only 
abuses ever witnessed in this country 
regarding the municipal assessment of 
corporations have been in the _ under- 
assessment of these bodies. Even where 
there has been no corruption, their ability 
to appeal to the courts, at an expense 
trifling compared with the value of their 
property, has always prevented any ap- 
proach toward over-assessment. The value 
of a quasi-public corporation’s property 
is more easily determined than that of a 
building or a private business, because 
the market value of the stocks and bonds 
is a matter of daily quotation. If the 
stocks and bonds of the street railway, for 
example, are worth in the market $10,000,- 
000, this is plainly the value of its prop- 
erty. Whatever the value of its buildings, 
tracks, cars, etc., that amount must be 
deducted in determining the value of its 
franchise. There is no danger whatever 
that the value of the franchise will be con- 
fiscated. This value—though represent- 
ing no investment—will simply bear the 
same tax as the house or stock of goods 
of a small merchant, whose property has 
been acquired without any public favor. 
Equally vain was ex-Senator Hill’s pro- 
test that the bill would mean “ double 
taxation.” It is true that New York cor- 
porations are taxed upon their formation, 
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but this tax is only about one-eighth of 
one per cent., and it does not reach existing 
corporations, but merely protects them 
against new competitors. It is true that 
certain corporations are taxed on their 
dividends, but this tax is only one and one- 
half mills, where ordinary property pays 
one and one-half cents on the dollar. It 
is true that they are taxed on real estate, 
but such taxation is not duplicated by the 
Ford Bill. The bill merely adopts the 
method by which for years Connecticut 
and Indiana have made corporate prop- 
erty pay approximately the same rate of 
taxation as the farms and homes. It 
measures their value by the value of their 
securities, and taxes them on that value 
just as other property is taxed. It is now 
stated that an extra session is to be called 
at once to amend the bill. 


Papers forwarded us by 
subscribers in Idaho 
confirm the telegraphic 
despatches regarding the rioting at Ward- 
ner on which we commented last week. 
Several hundred union miners’ from 


The Cceur d’Alene 
Riots 


neighboring towns in the Cceur d’Alene 


district—the mining region in the “ pan- 
handle” of the State—disguised in every 
conceivable way, captured a railroad train 
and descended upon Wardner, armed not 
only with guns but with sixty cases of 
dynamite. The non-union operators at 
Wardner fled at their approach, and the 
only man killed was one of the rioters 
who was accidentally shot by his col- 
leagues ; but the volleys fired into the mill 
at the mines, and the subsequent use of 
the dynamite to destroy nearly $200,000 
worth of mining property, demonstrated 
the criminal character of the expedition. 
Governor Steunenberg, hearing that the 
sheriff of the county was in sympathy with 
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the rioters, and being unable to call upon 
the State militia because of its absence in 
the Philippines, telegraphed to the Presi- 
dent for troops, which arrived in two-days 


under the command of General Merriam. 


This officer immediately proclaimed mar- 


tial law, and, in conjunction with the State 
officials, set about arresting all the partici- . 


pants in the mob. In the town of Burke, 
where a large part of the mob had col- 
lected, practically all the men in the place 
—merchants, hotel-keepers, ministers, and 
even the postmaster—were put under 
arrest and confined in an extemporized 
prison. Over two hundred arrests were 
made in this one town, and meanwhile 
the mountain passes were guarded to 
prevent the escape of fleeing miners. 
Nearly four hundred suspected partici- 
pants were under arrest at last account; 
and many were reported to be turning 
State’s evidence. The mine-owners of 
the district have now been ordered by 
General Merriam and the State Attorney- 
General not to employ any members of 
the union responsible for the disorders. 
The State Attorney-General, in explaining 
this order, points out that this union has 
twice caused martial law to be proclaimed 
in the State—the former occasion being 
in 1892—and that its law-abiding mem- 
bers owe it to the Commonwealth to sep- 
arate themselves from an organization 
using criminal methods. Except in the 
immediate vicinity of the mines—where 
there is an unexplained amount of sym- 
pathy with the rioters—public sentiment 
in Idaho heartily supports the State offi- 
cials in the energetic measures they are 
taking to prevent a repetition of the dis- 
orders. | 


The long-advocated 
change in the jury 
system to secure more nearly equal rights 
for plaintiff and defendant in civil cases 
is likely to be tried in Missouri. The 
Legislature of that State has approved 
a constitutional amendment permitting 
three-quarters of the jury to render a ver- 
dict in all civil cases, and two-thirds to 
render it where the court is not a court 
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of record. ‘The approval of this measure 


by the Legislature, where lawyers have so 
predominant an influence, promises its 
approval by the general public, which is 
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less attached to old legal forms and is 
coming to feel keenly the injustice of per- 
mitting one vote in favor of the defendant 
‘to nullify eleven in favor of the plaintiff. 
In criminal cases, of courze, no change is 
proposed, for there the plaintiff (the State) 
is as much interested as the defendant 
that the latter shall not be punished if 
there is doubt as to his guilt; but in civil 
cases the interests of plaintiff and de- 
fendant are always equal and opposite. 
The property involved must go to one or 
the other, and what the one gains the. 
other loses. The man who is probably 
the rightful owner ought to be put in pos- 
session, and each party to the suit ought 
to have a fair chance to establish his 
claim. As the defendant often has the 
use of the property involved in order to 
fight the case, there is a strong argument 
in favor of John Locke’s position that 
the decision of a bare majority should 
suffice. But the proposed requirement of 
three-fourths does not put the plaintiff at 
a great disadvantage, since a majority, 
when the case is at all clear, can usually 
bring a part of the minority to their view, 
and if the judge requires the jury to stay 
out for several hours, nine men will almost 
always agree to substantially what a bare 
majority demands. The cases of flagrant — 
injustice are where one or two stubborn 
partisans hang the jury and defeat justice. 
Such cases cannot recur under the system 
proposed. 


So far as is known here, 
no progress was made last 
week in negotiating peace with the Fili- 
pino leaders. Anew proposition has been 
-made by Aguinaldo through an officer 
unde a flag of truce. This is a request 
fcr safe conduct of a Commission of Fili- 
pinos to discuss peace conditions with 
the American Commission. General Otis 
promptly agreed to admit such a delega- 
tion within his lines, and to this proposed 
conference present probabilities point as 
the most hopeful channel of negotiations. 
As a reply to the charges made or inti- 
mated in soldiers’ letters published here 
that our troops have killed prisoners and 
looted houses, the Administration has 
printed General Otis’s general order of 
March 19, in which all such offenses 
are strictly forbidden, and offenders are 
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warned of severe and peremptory punish- 
ment. The military operations of the week 
include an advance by General Lawton 
north from Balinag; he has taken the 
towns of Ildefonso and San Miguel with 
slight loss, and has driven the insurgents 
toward the hill country ; it is probable that 
General Lawton’s forces are trying to flank 
the enemy. General MacArthur is still at 
San Fernando; the insurgents, with their 
usual indefatigable energy in this one 
direction, have thrown up new intrench- 
ments north of San Fernando; if they de- 
fended their works as well as they build 
them, the warfare would have quite a dif- 
ferent aspect. From the island of Min- 
danao news comes that insurgents there 
have attacked the Spanish troops at Zam- 
boanga ; it will be remembered that the 
Spanish troops which left Iloilo went to 
Zamboango, where they have been await- 
ing transportation to Spain. The insur- 
gents are reported to have quick-firing 
guns taken from captured Spanish gun- 
boats. Probably American vessels will be 
sent to the aid of the besieged Spaniards. 
A despatch from Hong-Kong states that 
the First Regiment, Nebraska Volunteer 
Infantry, is taking the unusual step of 
respectfully petitioning the division com- 
mander, Major-General MacArthur, tempo- 
rarily to relieve it from duty at the front. 
The despatch adds: “The regiment is 
badly exhausted by the campaign, in which 
it has taken an active part, and not many 
more than 300 men of the organization 
are at present fit for duty. On Sunday 
last 160 men of this regiment responded 
to sick call.””» The memorial says that 
since February 2 the regiment has lost 
225 men in killed and wounded, and 59 
since the battle of Malolos. In this con- 
nection we may report that General Otis 
last week cabled that the transports now 
‘returning to the United States are bring- 
ing no volunteers, but that the volunteers 
will begin to leave for home at the end of 
this month; he adds, “They know the 
importance of their presence here at this 
time, and accept sacrifice which United 
States interests make imperative.” 


It was hoped that the re- 
: port of the beef Court of 
Inquiry would “settle things,” but it 


The Beef Report 


does not seem to haye done so. Gen- 
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eral Miles declares that it would be un- 
soldierly on his part to make any personal 
comment; but his counsel, Mr. Probasco, 
has pointed out that the Court refused to 
hear all of the evidence offered. ‘“ The 
members of the Court were evidently so 
well satisfied as to the proof of the truth of 
General Miles’s allegations that, when they 
were asked to subpeena a list of 134 addi- 
tional witnesses, they declined to subpoena 
more than ten.” Newspapers through- 
out the country have commented severely 
upon this fact, some significantly adding 
that the Court also seems to have ignored 
the existence of a responsible Secretary of 
War. General! Eagan testified that, before 
any purchases of beef were made, he always 
submitted the contractors’ proposals to 
the Secretary for approval. If this be true, 
then General Alger must have known about 
the famous seven-million-pound purchase 
‘‘when two millions would have been 
amply sufficient’’), and have given his per- 
mission to commit ‘a colossal error for 
which there is no palliation.”” Yet General 
Eagan is to have a six years’ leave of 
absence at full pay, not because of this, 
but. because of blackguardism. As to 
the responsibility of Secretary Alger, the 
strange silence of the Court does not clear 
him of that responsibility, nor does the 
Court’s recommendation that “the inter- 
ests of the service will be best subserved 
if further proceedings be not taken.” 
Referring to this, the principal Republi- 
can daily, the New York “ Tribune,” 
voices a general sentiment in protesting 
that nothing is to be done to prevent a 
repetition of the blunders with the recital 


of which the report itself fairly bristles. 


Two instances cited are as follows: ‘“ The 
evidence fails to show that the character 
of the ration was made the subject of 
serious study or extensive consideration.” 
To which the “ Tribune” adds: ‘ Perhaps 
the Commissary-General, following an 
illustrious example set him, will exclaim, 
‘What of it??” A_ second significant 
comment is this: ‘“‘Nor does it appear 
that the Surgeon-General of the army 
was consulted, or that his opinion was 
obtained at any time prior to the sail- 
ing of the expeditions in reference to the 
proper foodgsupply of the troops whom it 
was propostd to employ in a tropical 
climate during the most unhealthy season 
of the year.” 
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It is, of course, impos- 
sible for the great 
mass even of the most cultivated French- 
men to examine critically the evidence 
which has appeared in the Dreyfus case 
as it has been made public in the Paris 
“ Figaro;” but the mere publication of 
the evidence has gone far to dispel that 
air of mystery which has been one of the 
most perplexing features of this extraor- 
dinary case. So far nothing has been 
published which to the lay mind furnishes 
even an approach to positive evidence of 
the guilt of Dreyfus. On the contrary, 
the general impression produced upon 
the public mind in France strongly con- 
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_ firms the spreading conviction that Drey- 


fus has been the victim of a most un- 
scrupulous and cruel intrigue. The de- 
cision of the Court will probably be 
announced at an early date. The action 
of the “ Figaro” has defeated the plans 
of those officials who hoped to end the 
discussion by a decision confirming the 
sentence now in force. If the Court of 
Cassation, upon the evidence submitted 
to the French people by “ Figaro,” de- 
clares Dreyfus guilty, nothing will be set- 
tled. In order to carry the confidence, 
not only of the friends of France in 
other countries, but of France itself, the 
Court of Cassation must either pronounce 
Dreyfus innocent or must order a retrial 
of the case. 
and spirit of the General Staff have given 
militarism in France a shock from which 
it will be long in reccvering. | 


Fuller accounts of the 
recent elections in Ire- 
land make more clear the sweeping char- 
acter of the Nationalist victory, and the 
great improvement in election manners 
throughout the island. ‘There appears to 
have been no disturbance of any account 
in any part of the country; it is many 
years since Ireland has known so orderly 
an election. In all the provinces the vic- 
tory of the Nationalists was complete; in 
three of them it was sweeping. In Con. 
naught, 81 Nationalist Councilors were 
elected, as against 3 Unionists; in Leinster, 
219 Nationalists, as against 23 Unionists ; 
in Munster, 147 Nationalists, as against 
10 Unionists ; and Ulster, the stronghold 
of Protestantism and of the anti-Home- 
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In any event, the attitude > 
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Rule sentiment in Ireland, elected 97 Na- 
tionalists, as against 83 Unionists. Of the 
new Councilors, therefore, 544 are Na- 
tionalists and 119 Unionists. Not only 
was there no rioting, but the unhappy di- 
visions which have so often defeated the 

opes of Ireland hardly appeared in the 
conflict. The distinction between Parnell- 
ite and anti-Parnellite was almost lost, in 


spite of the endeavor of unwise leaders in 


some instances to keep it in view. The 
Irish people appear to have sunk their 
differences in consideration of what they 
regard as the general interests of the 
island. It is conceded by all the leading 
Unionist journals in Ireland that the new 
Councils are a very representative body of 
men, standing for the character and intel- 
ligence of the Irish people. The first 
meeting of the county Councils showed no 
sign of elation, but great sobriety and an 
apparent sense of responsibility. With 
the exception of five Councils in Ulster, 
every Council adopted resolutions in favor 
of Home Rule. In some instances Union- 
ists were elected officers of the Councils 
by Nationalist majorities. So far as the 
indications of this first election under 
the new system of local Home Rule in 
Ireland go, they confirm the hope that the 
admission of the Irish people to the privi- 
leges of local government will also bring 
home to them a sense of their responsibil- 
ities, and will give them a new. steadiness 
and conservatism. 


The Congress gath- 
| ered at the initiative 
of the Czar will meet at The Hague by the 
end of this week. The order and meth- 
ods of the deliberations are not yet fixed 
upon, and it is probable that publicity 
will not at once be given to the proceed- 
ings; but there is a growing feeling that 
international arbitration will assume con- 
stantly more and more importance in the 
Congress. An° interesting and hopeful 
press rumor is that Great Britain and 
the United States will join informally in 
urging a plan of arbitration; the delegates 
of each nation have, it is said, a matured 
project of this kind, and the two are, in 
essential points, harmonious if not identi- 
cal. That the American delegates are 
instructed to favor the exemption of pri- | 
vate property from seizure at sea is 
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probable from the historical attitude of the 
United States on this subject. We wish 
that the United States might have been 
able also to present an example of volun- 
tary refraining from the exercise of this 
power now authorized by international 
law. It is true that, after the first few 
weeks of the war with Spain, the seizure 
of merchant ships played a very small 
part in the history of the contest; but in 
the haste of opening hostilities a fine 
opportunity was lost of declaring to the 


world that naval warfare should no more 


be directed against private property than 
is land warfare. England has heretofore 
opposed this reform, and at the time of 
the Paris Treaty of 1856 held to the old 
doctrine with France against nearly all 
the other great nations. It is hoped that 
at last Great Britain is ready to accept 
the doctrine laid down by John Bright, 
Cobden, and many other English states- 
men, and to affirm that “ pillage at sea is 
henceforth to form no part of civilized 
warfare ’—to quote a recent letter to the 
“Times ” from Mr. Ismay, the great ship- 
builder. If the Congress at The Hague 
does nothing more than promulgate this 
one doctrine, it will have made at least 
one step forward toward universal hu- 
manity. 


Viscount Cromer’s annual 


England in Egypt 
report is of great interest 


tu Americans in view of possible duties. 


in the near future. As every one knows, 
the bastinado and forced labor, conscrip- 
tion and arbitrary taxes in Egypt have 
given place to civilization. It is not gen- 
erally realized, however, that this transfor- 
mation is being accomplished by fewer than 
one hundred British officials in Egypt and 
Nubia. During the past year two main 
objects, long sought, have been attained— 
namely, the reoccupation of the lost south- 
ern provinces and the beginning of the 
vast dam at Assuan to store the Nile for 
irrigation. Lord Cromer recommends the 
Gedarif-Kassala route rather than the 
direct Suakim-Berber roaa for a_ cross- 
country railway between the Nile and the 
Red Sea, his avowed reason being the 
greater benefit to the reacquired and agri- 
cultural provinces, though it is probable 
that a military and strategic purpose was 
not altogether absent from his mind, It 
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is, however, to his remarks regarding com- 
merce and the civil service that the atten- 
tion of Americans may be at this time 
pertinently directed. As to the first, there 
is, and there is to be, no paternal despot- 
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ism in Egypt. There will be unrestricted 
trade, and, with the abundant water-power 
soon to be provided, the cotton-mills will 
not be so clamorous for government aid. 
As to the second—and here we should 
heed—Lord Cromer believes in using 
‘English heads and Egyptian hands.” 
No Englishman need apply for any po- 
sition except that in which only an Eng- 
lishman and no other is indispensable. 
This explains the fact that there are but 
a hundred British officials in Egypt and 
Nubia. It should be noted, however, that 
he adds, ‘“‘ These hundred have been se- 
lected with the greatest care.” The Eng- 
lishman has a hard time to get any place, 
but, granted that one of the few places for 
an Englishman only is vacant, none but a 
first-class man may apply. We trust that 
the same rule may hold good with our 
own Government in dealing with every 
outlying possession. 


Mr. C. N. Crewdson 
Secretary of the Chi- 
cago Society of Egyptian Research, an- 
nounces from Karnak that two statues of 
the greatest importance have just been 
found there. One of these is in alabaster, 
and represents the great Theban god 
Ammon ; the other was set up by King 
Usurtesen, in honor of his father, in the 


Egyptian Exploration 


“days of Abraham. The alabaster god is 


eighteen feet high, and was made from 
one solid block of stone. It is the largest 
alabaster statue in the world, and is‘ sup- 
posed to date from the reign of Rameses 
II. The statue was discovered by M. 
Georges Legrain, one of the keepers of 
the Gizeh Museum at Cairo. It is of 
high artistic merit ; not so the other statue, 
carved from black granite. The latter, 
however, has much historical significance 
by reason of a hieroglyphic inscription 
carved on a slab in the lap. While Lep- 


-sius, Mariette, and others have shown 


that the Karnak temples reach back to 
about 2100 sB.c., the proof has hitherto 
been only that of a comparatively late in- 
scription, placed by a king who reigned 
five or six centuries later, The new 


‘ 
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inscription, on the other hand, is a bit of 


_ contemporary evidence, if, as is believed, 


Usurtesen I. lived not later than 2100 B.c. 
M. Legrain and his several hundred labor- 
ers have been engaged at Karnak for four 
years during the six cooler months, and 


_ propose to remain ten years longer, in the 


work of excavation and restoration. It may 
not be as generally known to citizens of 
New York State as it should be that they 
have a local branch of the Egypt Explo- 
ration Fund, fully co-ordinate with the 
branches in Boston, Chicago, and Philadel- 
phia. The Treasurer of the New York 
State Branch is Mr. Andrew Mills, Presi- 
dent of the Dry Dock Savings Bank, 343 
Bowery, New York City. 


& 


Although a great deal 
has been done to put 
the coast defenses of the country in good 
condition, the report of Captain Crozier, 
based on his recent inspection of the forts 
on the North Atlantic coast, makes it 
clear that the work is yet far from com- 
plete. In many instances there is a great 
lack of the best modern guns; in other 
instances, where the guns are present, 
there is great lack of ease and skill in 
handling them. Captain Crozier found 
three batteries out of five which he 
inspected “ unserviceable because of in- 
ability to point the mortars at a target.” 
In many instances ‘neither officers nor 
men understood or attentively looked after 
the armament.” He also found great 
defects in the drill for the service of the 
guns, and experienced difficulty in getting 
them properly cleaned for firing tests; 
and in many cases he found the men 
unable to handle the guns rapidly. Asa 
result of his inspection he was forced to 
the conclusion that the artillery defense 
of the coast is in a very inefficient condi- 
tion, due largely to lack of proper instruc- 
tion and of the interest which comes from 
proper instruction. This, in turn, is prob- 
ably due to the long neglect of coast de- 
fenses. He proposes, by way of remedy, 
that there shall be larger allowances for 
ammunition for practice purposes, better 
instruction, more frequent and exacting 
inspections, additional practice in firing, 
and the appointment of a Chief Inspector 
of Artillery, who shall be attached to the 
staff of the Commander of the Army. 
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This report confirms what the experience 
of the army in the recent war has demon- 
strated, that the army needs a thorough 
reorganization. 


a ee It is not often that one 
hears of a National con-— 
vention of men or of 

women, or of both, whose avowed intention 
is the consideration of a purely esthetic 
purpose. ‘The recent Biennial of the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs in St. 
Louis was a notable exception to this gen- 
eral rule of ordinary conventions. We are 
held by the peoples of the Old World to be 
a Nation inordinately given to money-get- 
ting, and not even ordinarily appreciative 
of other activities and pleasures that life 
may hold which make dignified the money- 
getting. The careful observer sees here 
and there, however, a sign hopeful for 
the future artistic growth of our country, 
and bearing with it sure indication of 
the sincere and higher purpose inspiring 
it. Such an indication was this meeting 
of the Federation of Musical Clubs. It 
was in no sense a local or sectional gath- 
ering; the delegates were from the extreme 
North, South, East, and West of the United 
States, and their purpose was to consider 
and adopt such means as might best pro- 
mote the higher musical culture of this 
country. In this work the musical clubs 
of the country are frankly acknowledged 
by the more thoughtful musical critics of 
the day to be more far-reaching and 
powerful in their. results than any other 
factor known. The meetings of this Bien- 
nial of the Federation lasted through five 
days in the first week of May. At least 
half of them were devoted to listening to 
music given by club members in chorus 
and insolo. ‘These members represented 
clubs of all sizes, and from points as re- 
mote and differing in locality as Lincoln, 
Nebraska, St. Paul, Minnesota, and New 
York City. Other sessions were given to 
listening to reports of the Executive Board 
on work accomplished, and to consider 
ing club methods. There were two facts 
about this meeting of over one hundred 
and more delegates. ‘The first was that 
there seemed to be no need of explana- 
tions or of introductions. ‘The varying 
climates of Minnesota, Colorado, Florida, 
New York, and the conditions of life in 
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these States, had nothing whatever to do 
with the matter in hand; an ancestry which 


dated back to Germany or Holland, to— 


Great Britain or Sweden, brought no dif- 
ferent conceptions to the descendants of 
the purpose they had come to consider. 
There was a beautiful art; its language 
was the one universal one; they were 
there to promote its highest interests ; this 
was the one sufficient introduction. ‘The 
other fact was the firm belief, denoted by 
the accounts given of club methods by 
their members, that the communities in 
which they lived were being benefited as 
communities by their work, and in some 
cases it was shown how this altruistic side 
of the question had reached out in practi- 
cal ways and accomplished practical re- 
sults. 


& 


It is the habit of legis- 
latures to treat all bills 
relating to charities liberally. Usually 
such bills have the indorsement of earnest 
and good people, actuated by the best of 
motives. To find that a legislature also 
exercises discrimination, that it considers 
carefully the arguments for and against 
the bills presented in behalf of charity, is 
cause for congratulation. ‘The New York 
State Legislature has made that record. 
In its last session every bill presented 
that contained pernicious features or was 
opposed by the State Board of Charities 
was defeated. This may be attributed 
to the influence of the State Board of 
Charities and the experience gained by 
the re-elected members. Some institutions 
tried to secure special legislation to exempt 
them from the supervision of the State 
Board of Charities. In no case was this 
effort successful. That there has been 
waste and extravagance in the expenditure 
of public money in many institutions has 
been an open secret for years. Power to 
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control this matter by careful supervis- 


ion has been acquired by the State Board 
of Charities within a few years. Among 
the most important bills passed by the 
Legislature was one giving the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment of the city 
of New York the right to use its discretion 
as to apportioning public money in the 
case of “every charitable, eleemosynary, 
correctional, or reformatory institution, 
wholly or partly under private control.” 
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The city Comptroller was largely instru- 
mental in securing the passage of this 
bill. It is well understood that he has 
been opposed to the untrammeled use of 
city money in private or semi-private 
institutions, and that he will exercise his 
authority in supervision over all the insti- 
tutions receiving public funds. The policy 
hereafter will be not to apportion lump 
sums to the institutions, but to pay them 
on the basis of work done for the city’s 
legitimate protégés. This plan is both 
economical and sensible. 


The Principles of the 
Fathers 


A great deal of current discussion 
assumes that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence is a declaration in favor of self-gov- 
ernment, and that consistency requires 
that a Republic initiated by such a state- 
ment of principles should recognize the 
right of self-government in all peoples. 
This supposed truism is applied to the 
solution of various political problems, and 
is supposed to necessitate woman suffrage, 
negro suffrage, Cuban suffrage, Filipino 
suffrage. Why it does not require child- 
hood suffrage in the family is not clearly 
stated. 

The Declaration of Independence is not 


an infallible epitome of political truth, 


and if experience proved it erroneous 
in any particulars there would be no 
reason why the Nation should not in these 
particulars discard it. But it so happens, 
as matter of fact, that this document says 
nothing whatever about self-government. 
Only one clause, and that a parenthetical 
one—the phrase ‘deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed ” 
—can be interpreted to imply, even re- 
motely, any doctrine of self-government, 
and this implication from this phrase is 
by no means a necessary one. For it is 
quite conceivable that a people might 
very gladly consent to be governed by 
others and relieved of all the responsibili- 
ties of governing. In fact, in all well- 
ordered schools the boys consent to the 
government; they are not kept in subjec- 
tion through mere fear; nine-tenths of the 
women in the country apparently consent 
to be governed and have no desire to 
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govern ; and there is a not inconsiderable 
minority of citizens who appear very will- 


ing to relinquish into other hands all the 


responsibilities of government, even at the 
risk of incompetence or worse in the gov- 
erning body. 

What the Declaration of Independence 
affirms is that governments exist for the 
benefit of the governed ; and this is very 
different from affirming that they must 
always be administered by the governed. 
“ A decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind,’ says the Declaration, “ re- 
quires that they [the people] should de- 
clare the causes which impel them to the 
separation ;’ and the following is the 
statement of the causes: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: That 
all men are created equal; that they are en 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights ; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure 
these rights governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed; that whenever any 
form of government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people to alter 
or to abolish it, and to institute a new govern. 
ment, laying its foundation on such principles 
and organizing its powers in such form as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness. 


This is perfectly explicit. It declares 
that men have certain inalienable rights, 
and it does not include the right of self- 
government among them ; that the end of 
government, and, by implication, the sole 
end of government, is to protect these 
rights; that when government becomes 
destructive of these rights it ought to be 
overthrown; that the people, when they 
have overthrown it, have a right to estab- 
lish a new government in whatever form 
will insure public safety and happiness—. 
being free ; and, by implication, that they 
may choose for that purpose a military or 
a civil government, an autocracy, aristoc- 
racy, oligarchy, representative democracy, 
or pure democracy. In fact, our fathers 
chose as their first form of government, 
not a pure democracy, but a republic in 
which aristocracy and representative de- 
mocracy were intermingled. Negroes, 
Indians, and foreigners could not vote ; nor 
native-born Americans unless they pos- 
sessed some property qualification, in some 
of the States, or some religious qualifica- 
tion in others. The people were not 
allowed to choose their own President— 
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he was chosen for them by a representa- 
tive body; nor to make their own laws— 
they were made for them by another rep- 
resentative body. It is doubtful whether 
even a considerable minority would have 
approved the referendum or the initiative, 
and it is certain that practically none 
would have submitted judicial questions 
to the people at a general election or even 
to a mass-meeting of representative ‘citi- 
zens, as they are submitted to the Gen- 
eral Assembly by the constitution of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

If we turn from the document itself and 
the interpretation of it afforded by the 
practice of the fathers to the history out 
of which the Declaration grew, its signifi- 
cance is equally clear ; it was historically, 
not a protest against government by an 
aristocracy or an oligarchy, but against 
government for the benefit of the govern- 
ors. The principles of the Deélaration 
of Independence were partly an inheritance 
from the French, partly from the English, 
and in both countries the issue was the 
same: Do governments exist for the bene- 
fit of the governed, or for that of the gov- 
ernors? In the old Roman Empire the 
government existed for the benefit of the 
ruling class, undisguisedly and avowedly 
so. The provinces were conquered that 
they might be taxed, and the taxes were 
not expended in the provinces for the 
benefit of the people who paid them; they 
were sent to Rome to contribute to the 
luxury of the imperial oligarchy centered 
there. This principle of government for 
the benefit of the governed passed over 
into the Latin races, and was known in 
the end of the last century, from the 
dynasty which represented it, as Bourbon- 
ism. Its most dramatic and_ probably 
worst exhibition was in France, where, 
under Louis XVI., the peasantry burned 
their fruit-trees and their furniture for 
fuel and fed on grass, while the king ex- 
pended $200,000 a year on his stables 
alone. It was against this government 
for the benefit of the governors, this gov- 
ernment which consigned to misery and 
death unnumbered thousands of the peo- 
ple that it might keep in corrupting idle- 
ness a few hundreds of favored nobles, 
that the French revolted. The same 
system fought hard to get a lodgment in 
England. Overthrown in the death of 
Charles I., it came back in the coronation — 
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Charles II. Overthrown in the advent 
of William and Mary, it bought its way 
back by corrupting the Parliament under 
George III. Trevelyan describes the con- 
dition of affairs in his history of the 
American Revolution, and a_ sentence 
from his description may here suffice to 
epitomize it: great peer had small 
cause to regret that the gates of commerce 
were barred to him and his, as long as he 
could help himself out of taxes, and help 
himself royally.”” How royally and how 
unscrupulously he did help himself Tre- 
velyan makes clear. That it was the 
object of the English bureaucracy to use 
the American colonies for its own enrich- 
ment, as it had used Ireland and India, 
history makes equally clear. That it was 
against this spoliation of the governed 
fer the benefit of the governor, not for 
any abstract right of self-government, that 
the Declaration of Independence was a 
protest and the American Revolution a 
successful revolt, is made certain by the 
reading of the document itself, by a study 
of the history which preceded and gave 
birth ¢o it, and by the political institutions 
which were founded upon it. 

There are times when self-government 
is palpably inconsistent with the Declara- 
tion’ of Independence. Self-government 
in the Indian Territory created a plutoc- 
racy,- which is the meanest and most 
despicable of all forms of government. It 
made of the Territory a paradise ‘for land- 


robbers, and a refuge for the banditti and 


train-wreckers who fled thither after every 
succeeding tragedy to escape the processes 
of the courts. Official reports have shown 
how, under self-government, spoliation, 
corruption, robberies, assassinations, flour- 
ished. At length, in order to protect the 
inalienable right to life, liberty, and the 


pursuit of happiness, it became necessary 


to gointo that Territory, overthrow its form 
of self-government, and institute a new 
government which would do something to 
secure that ‘safety and happiness of the 
_ people ” for which, according to the Decla- 
ration of Independence, governments are 
instituted among men. Senator Dawes— 
and no man in the country knows the con- 
ditions better than he does, or has better 
proved by life service his devotion to the 
principles of our fathers—has made all 
this clear by his article on another page 
on “ A Spent Protectorate,”’ The carpet- 
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bag governments in the South were a form 
of self-government; but they robbed the 
people, took much and gave little; and, 
according to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, it became ‘the right of the people to 
alter or abolish” that government, “ and 
to institute a new government, laying its 
foundation in such principles and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form as to them 


seemed most likely to effect their safety 


and happiness.’’ It is because the people 
of the Nortl¥ realize the lamentable failure 
of the first’experiment that they endure 
with patience some grievous wrongs in the 
initiation of the second; but they will not 
be patient if in the issue it shall be clear 
that the new government is, like the old 
slaveocracy, organized for the benefit of 
the few and the injury of the many. In 
Santiago the death-rate under Spanish 
misrule was seven hundred a week ; under 
General Wood’s beneficent despotism it is 
reduced to forty or fifty a week. That 
under Cuban self-government it would 
have taken half a century to accomplish 
the sanitary reforms which General Wood 
has accomplished in half a year is certain; 
that they would ever have been accom- 
plished is doubtful. Which right takes 
the precedence: the right to life of the 
six hundred and fifty killed every week 
before their time, or the right of the 
Cubans so to administer municipal gov- 
ernment as to kill them? ‘There is but 
one answer to that question. 

It is the duty of the American people, 
if they wish to be true to the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence, to 
establish, wherever they have the author- 
ity, government for the benefit of the gov- 


-erned ; so to administer that government 


as to secure to the people under it the 
right to life,liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; wherever government has 
become destructive of these ends, to alter 
or abolish it; and, wherever they either 
frame a new government or administer it 
when it is already framed, to do so on such 
principles and in such form as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect the “ safety 
and happiness ”’ of the people. Self-gov- 
ernment is one means to this end: to be 
used when it’ will accomplish this end; 
not to be used when it is destructive 
thereof. 

In what sense self-government is itself 
an end, and how good government can be 
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made to conduce thereto, are questions 
which we shall consider in a succeeding 
article. 


The Direct Primary Law 


in Minnesota 


The Legislature of Minnesota in its 
closing hours put upon the rolls a law the 
workings of which will be watched: with 
lively interest by all who are striving to 
give to the conscience and better judg- 
ment of the people a means of free ex- 
pression in the selection of candidates. 
This law provides for holding direct 
primaries in the county of Hennepin, in 
which the city of Minneapolis is located. 
The fact of its passage has already been 
noticed in our columns, but the history 
and scope of the measure, as described 
by Mr. Webster Wheelock, of the St. Paul 
‘Pioneer Press,” deserve much _ fuller 
examination. ‘The measure was the joint 
product of a group of Minneapolis men, 
several of whom have had a practical 
experience in politics, and one of whom 
is a politician of National reputation. The 
law, therefore, embodies no “ iridescent 
dreams,” but is a thoroughly practical 
measure drawn by practical men who 
know the ins and outs of politics. 

For three or four years there has been 
a demand in Minneapolis for some meas- 
ure of this kind. Prior to 1895, party 
primaries in Minnesota were conducted 
without regulation by statute. But the 
Legislature of that year, in response toa 
very general demand for a remedy for cer- 
tain underhanded practices that had grown 
up, passed a law which legalized party 
primaries, required ample publication of 
the place and time of meeting, prescribed 
rules for their conduct, and gave to the 
Convention itself a standing inlaw. This 
law has done away witha great dealof fraud 
and chicane. As far as it goes it is satis- 
factory. But it has left the power to dictate 
nominations in the hands of the active 
politicians, whose interests are not always 
identical with those of the general public. 
It has continued the convention, with the 
trading and log-rolling which so often 
result in the selection of men distasteful 
to the rank and file of the party. Beyond 


making it possible to find out where the 
primary is to be held, it did nothing toward 
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giving effect to the will of the non-politi- 
cal voter in the choice of candidates, or 
to relieve him from the dilemma of voting 
blindly or not at all. 

The first blow at the root of the trouble 
was struck in 1897 by Judge Hicks, of 
Minneapolis, whose direct primary bill 
was commented on in The Outlook of 
May 1, 1897. This measure applied the 
Australian ballot system to primaries, 
and—what was more essential—proposed 
to do away with the delegate convention 
entirely. Common primaries were to be 
held at which voters were to receive 
official ballots upon which the name of 
each office was to be printed, with a space 
opposite to be filled by the voter with the 
name of the person he desired nominated 
for that office. This measure, though 
warmly supported by a_ public-spirited 
minority, was killed in the house of its 
origin. This year, however, the Minne- 
apolis delegation came bristling with 
direct primary bills. There were three 
separate measures, each providing a 
slightly different means of arriving at 
the same end, but all applying the Aus- 
tralian system. The best or most prac- 
ticable features of these measures were 
combined, presented to the House in a 
substitute, and sent to the Senate by an 
almost unanimous vote. In the Senate 
the bill which had been drawn to apply 
to the three counties containing the cities 
of the first class, St. Paul, Minneapolis. 
and Duluth, was amended so as to apply 
only to Hennepin County, and in that 
shape it finally became a law. That the 
measure did not pass in its original form 
was due to the silent but determined 
opposition of politicians of the class that 
saw in such a system a menace to its 
supremacy. 

The principal features of this law are: 
First, the application of the Australian 
system ; second, the nomination of candi- 
dates for primaries by petition; third, 
common primaries at which voters of all 
parties assemble to choose by a plurality 
vote their party candidates for the final 
election; fourth, the holding of these 
primaries on the first day of registration, 
which is fixed at seven weeks before elec- 
tion day, at the regular election booths, 
with the regular judges and clerks acting 
as judges and clerks of the primary. All 
the safeguards thrown about the regular 
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election are thrown about the primary 
election, down to the last detail. 

To become a candidate for nomination 
all that is necessary is to file with the 
county auditor a petition and an affidavit 
and pay a ten-dollar fee to cover expenses. 
The petition must contain not less than 
five per cent. of the ‘total vote cast at 
the last election for the candidate of the 
party with which the applicant affiliates.”’ 
These provisions are intended to check 
indiscriminate candidacy. The last day 
for filing notices of candidature is eleven 
days before the primaries. On the tenth 
day the county auditor is required to post 
sample ballots, one for each of the sev- 
eral parties. On primary election day 


the voter goes to the booth, registers just - 


as he does now, the Minnesota law re- 
quiring fresh registration at every elec- 
tion, and is asked if he desires to vote at 
the primary. If he answers in the affirm- 
ative, he is given one of each of the party 
tickets fastened together, retires to the 
booth, marks the one he desires, presum- 
ably that of his own party, folds them all 


together and deposits them all together in 


the ballot-box. If he votes more than 
one ticket, that containing the largest 
number of offices voted for is alone 
counted. If the same number of names 
is marked on each, both are thrown out, 
thus preventing the nomination of weak 
candidates by voters of the opposite party. 
The vote is then counted and canvassed 
by the official canvassing board prescribed 


by the statute governing regular elec- 


tions. Those persons receiving the high- 
est number of votes of their party become 
the candidates of that party for the offices 
for which they stood, and their names are 
put upon the final ballot. 

It will be seen that this method of pro- 
cedure will do away with the convention 
entirely; that it leaves any coterie or 
organization powerless to prevent any 
candidate from presenting himself for 
nomination, and powerless to prevent his 
nomination’ if a majority of his party 
desires it; that it will thereby tend to 
encourage the candidacy of capable men 
too independent to truckle to the machine ; 
and that, by making the primary intelligible 
and protecting it from fraud, it will encour- 
age the attendance of those who under 
the prevailing system know that it is ordi- 
narily useless to attend. Such are the 
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more important results expected of what 
is known as the Wallace Law. By utilizing 
one of the regular registration days the 
law tends further to encourage primary 
voting, since, under the Minnesota law, as 
before stated, one must register to vote 
at the final election. By utilizing the 
regular election machinery, it not only — 
Saves expense and prevents confusion, 
but throws about the primary election the 
same cloak of authority that surrounds 
the final election. 

There is little doubt that, if the law is 
given a fair trial in Minneapolis in the 
fall of 1900, its application will be ex- 
tended—perhaps to the whole State, as 
indications of a demand for such a law are 
by no means confined to the three large 
cities. There is little doubt that, once the 
meaning of direct nominations is under- 
stood, the demand will be overwhelming. 
‘The passage of the Wallace Bill has made 
a breach in the wall of indifference and 
unintelligent Conservatism which its appli- 
cation will widen, and through it the peo- 
ple of Minnesota, and probably those of 
other Northern States, will not be slow to 
enter into the citadel of their rights. With 
direct primaries, as the experience of 
South Carolina and Georgia has abun- 
dantly shown, the machine can only recom- 
mend, never dictate, nominations. Best 
of all, the responsibility of each voter for 
the candidates put forward by his party 
awakens the public spirit essential to a 
pure democracy. 


A Victory for Catholicity 


The Outlook declared last week that, 
in its judgment, the Episcopal Church was 
on trial; it hastens to add that the Epis- 
copal Church has successfully met the 
test of its catholicity imposed by the case 
of Professor Briggs. Bishop Potter has 
justified the faith of those who believed 
not only in his prudence and sagacity, but 
in his courage and clear-mindedness. He 
has dealt in a direct and conclusive way 
with a matter which would have become 
extremely troublesome and dangerous if 
it had been handled with timidity or un- 
certainty. The courageous way is always 
the safest- way in the end; and Bishop 
Potter, who, like his father, has many 
times shown the instinct of statesmanship, 
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has dissipated by a single courageous act 
the cloud of trouble that seemed to be 
arising over the question of the consecra- 
tion of Professor Briggs. In a letter 
which has been made public, Bishop 
Potter assumes full’ responsibility for his 
action in the ordination of Professor 
Briggs, and says that the outcry against 
the latter is to be deplored because it 
betrays ‘such a lamentable ignorance of 
the progress of sound learning and the 
judgment of the best Christian scholars. 
. .. The author of the ‘ Introduction to 
the Study of Holy Scripture’ has simply 
stated conclusions which the best learn- 
ing and the most devout minds have 
accepted before him.” And, with his 
usual skill in bringing to his support aid 
from diverse quarters, Bishop Potter par- 
ries the prediction that Professor Briggs’s 
advancement to the higher ministry will 
precipitate departures to the Church of 
Rome, by saying that Professor Briggs 
holds letters from eminent Roman Cath- 
olic scholars expressing appreciation of 
his contributions to the study of the Bible. 

The Bishop declares that he does not 
accept all Professor Briggs’s conclusions ; 
“neither does The Outlook; nor does the 
Episcopal Church accept them by receiv- 
ing Professor Briggs among its presbyters. 
What the Episcopal Church does is to 
declare that there is room enough within 
its borders for a Christian scholar to 
search the Scriptures diligently and fear- 
lessly ; it affirms that it does not fear such 
investigation, but welcomes it. ‘There has 
been no better statement of this position 
than that which appeared in the “ Church- 
man ” of last week, in an editorial which 
is a model of frankness, moderation, and 
courage : 


There is room for the exercise of patience 
while the field of scholarship is left open to 
the widest investigations. 
the position that it is better to search after 
Truth than to patronize her. There is no 
desire to conceal or disguise any facts that 
may be supported to count against her. The 
Catholic faith rests on such solid foundations 
that it is not left to man to contribute much 
in the way of verbal defense, nor can he take 
anything away from it by allowing Christian 
scholarship a vast amount of liberty. The 
absolute fundamentals of revealed religion can 
never be upset by the result of studies pursued 
in such a spirit. If any contradiction appears 
between the two, it is certain that the contra- 
diction is of man’s own making. We are nat 
disturbed; we are not expecting that the faith 
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is going to be shattered. We steadily cling to 
revealed truth, and we as steadily refuse to 
believe that any fresh discoveries of scholar- 
ship can have the significance or the impor- 
tance that are attributed to them by those who 
are more timorous in their attitude toward 
them. 

The Church has nothing to fear except 
fear. It has never been forced into a 
weak position by its enemies, but it has 
sometimes been forced into such a position 
by its own cowardice. It is not many 
years since a great many religious people 
wére denouncing the doctrine of develop- 
ment as atheistical, and declaring that no 
Christian could hold it. We have now 
lived to see in a very brief space of time 
the doctrine of development wheeling into 
line as one of the great evidences of the 
validity and reality of the spiritual nature, 
and furnishing what is likely to be the 
most magnificent and convincing evidence 
of design which men have ever discov- 
ered. Christianity never had anything to 
fear from science; it had only its own lack 
of courage to fear. ‘The Church can well 
afford to allow Professor Briggs and men 
of his type of mind to be led by their 
own enthusiasm into positions which must 
afterwards be deserted, and to make state- 


~ ments which must later be modified. It 


can afford to do this because no science 
or knowledge is ever advanced without 
the promulgation of some error and the 
revelation of intellectual indiscretion and 
lack of balance. What it cannot afford 
to do is to lock its gates against research, 
and to compel the critical study of the — 
Bible, of which it is in a sense the chosen 
custodian, to be carried on outside its 
own fold. 

The admission of Professor Briggs to 
the higher ministry of the Episcopal 
Church is to be welcomed as registering 
another advance of catholicity. Arch- 
bishop Whately once spoke of the singu- 
lar attraction of the word catholic for 
narrow-minded men; Bishop Potter has 
helped to bring back the real significance 
of the word. It is the glory of the Epis- 
copal Church that it stands for compre- 
hension ; not as a compromise, but as a 
principle. That is to say, it makes room 


for the extreme sacramentarian at one end 
and the extreme Low Churchman at the 
other end, not as a* matter of policy and 
because it cannot determine finally the dif- 
ferences between the two: without disrup- 
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tion, but because it believes that it is the 
characteristic of a Church, as opposed to 
a sect, to contain men who, while holding 
to the same fundamental facts, differ most 
widely in philosophical interpretation of 
those facts. A Church which is large 
enough to hold Canon Scott-Holland and 
Canon Gore on the one side, and Dr. 
Cheney and Dr. Driver on the other, has 
some right to call itself a Church; and a 
Church in America which makes room for 
Dr. Christian and Dr. Rainsford, for Dr. 
Ritchie and Professor Briggs, has a right 
to call itself a Church as contrasted with 
a sect. The opposition to Professor Briggs 
did not come from influential sources ; but 
it might easily have become vexatious and 
perilous to the peace and breadth of the 
Church if Bishop Potter had allowed him- 
self to be perplexed and disturbed by it. 
His clear-sighted action is a reassertion of 


the fact that the Episcopal Church does | 


not fear investigation, that it does not tie 
itself to any philosophical interpretation 
of the Bible, and that it is a Church and 
not a sect. Sectarians of both wings will 
protest, but every affirmation of the true 
catholic principle makes it clearer to 
thinking men, adds to its authority, and 
hastensvits triumph. 


The Spectator 


Among the lighter phases of life in New 
York, the Spectator finds none more inter- 
esting than its restaurants and their ways. 
To the dweller in a quiet village the mere 


mention of such an experience as that 
of the Spectator, only yesterday, opens a 


most fascinating vista of scenes and con- 
trasts. Yet it was quite in the ordinary 
course of many a New Yorker that he 
breakfasted in his own rooms on coffee 
made over a gas-stove, and fruit and rolls 
that he first stepped around the corner to 
buy fresh; took lunch in a little dairy 
near Wall Street ; dined with his family at 
a thoroughly German place east of the 
Bowery ; and had a midnight supper at 
Delmonico’s. Within sight of the Spec- 
tator’s window is a restaurant where a cup 
of coffee costs twenty-five cents ; two short 
blocks away a beverage of the same name 
is—or was a little while ago—offered for 
two cents. On the next corner you must 
pay $1.50 (and twenty-five cents to the 
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waiter) for a regular dinner. In front of 
that glittering dining-hall strolls a nian 
carrying a sign telling you that in the 
next street a “table d’héte ” is spread at 
fifteen cents. ‘“ You pays your money 
and you takes your choice.” 


Diversity in price and elegance, how- 
ever is only one feature of New York’s 
restaurants. Another classification may 
be made racially. Real American eating- 
houses, where the food tastes “as it used 
to do,” are rare. Irish-American substi- 


tutes are too numerous, and are mentioned 


only as a warning, although some of them 
are big and pretentious, with an orchestra 
hung to the ceiling in a sort of a cake- 
box, and what not? Next in number, no 
doubt, come the German (and Austrian) 
ones, rejoicing at least in good beer ; then 
follow French, Italian, Jewish (4osher), 
Russian and Polish Scandinavian, Mexi- 
can-Spanish, Chinese, Greek, and Syrian. 
Imitations of the British chop-house flour- 
ish only in the theater district, with the 
exception of one or two far down town. 


Successful restaurants acquire and live 
by an individuality which may continue a 
surprising length of time. The Spectator 
has known for more than twenty years a 
little place in the shopping district which 
is the delight of old maids of both sexes ; 
and another that for thirty years or more 
has subsisted mainly on its reputation for 
pudding: —as well it might, for it was 
possible to get the same one under five 
different names! The expert knows just 
where to go to get the sort of meal his 
fancy craves at the moment—here for a 
New England “ boiled dinner,” there for 
lobsters and sea-food, another place for 
dainties in European style. Better than 
that, he knows whether or not he will 
meet the sort of company he likes. A 
successful manager seeks and keeps pre- 
cisely the character of customers he 
selects, as is well exemplified in a certain 
two dairy restaurants next door to each 
other on a prominent street. No essen- 
tial outward difference marks them apart, 
yet in one may be found every day at 
noon a crowd of the best men and women 
of the neighborhood—preachers, teachers, 
staff-members of two great libraries near 
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by, superintendents of stores, and the 
like. Next door go porters and wagon- 
drivers, keeping their hats on while they 
eat, because the proprietors are willing. 
The other manager provides hat-hooks, 
and expects them to be used. His restau- 
rant is a family affair (but so is the other). 
He is there himself, well fed and jolly ; 
his good wife bustles about, equally well 
fed and jolly; his three daughters wait 
upon their customers in a frankly friendly 
fashion that is never abused. ‘They do 
not open their doors at night or on Sun- 
day, are stanch Republicans in a Tam- 
many neighborhood, active in church work 
and charities—the type of kindly, honest, 
commonplace, American good citizens. 


If the Spectator were writing a system- 
atic treatise, he would have much to say 
of the palatial dining-rooms on _ Fifth 
Avenue, where every day “ small dinners ” 
and ‘ little suppers ”’ are eaten by Croesus 
and his friend at a cost that would board 
an ordinary family fora week. This is all 
well enough, but it is really commonplace. 
One striking thing about these quaint 
little eating-places is the suddenness with 
which they come and go. ‘Time and again 
has the Spectator rejoiced in a “ find,” 
only to have it slip from his grasp like a 
fish off a hook. Many a don zizvant, not 
only in New York but elsewhere, will sigh 
with the writer in memory of that gay 
little Parisian cellar that used to welcome 
us in Bleecker Street. How the eyes of 
some hero-worshiping ladies’ club in 
Michigan or Kansas would have stared 
could their owners have passed any of 
many evenings there, lit by the presence 
of a dozen men of national reputation, 
with the copper saucepans gleaming 
through the kitchen doorway, and—but 
the picture is too big for this canvas! 
Like so many other good things, it was 
long ago swept away by the “march of 
improvement.” 


But the strangest story of disappearance 
was this one. The Spectator, always on 
the lookout for novelties in this line, one 
evening, in an undecided frame of mind 
as to dinner, caught sight of a funny little 
signin the lower part of Third Avenue, an- 
nouncing that upstairs”’ was a “ French, 
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Italian, and Spanish Dinner with Wine, 50 
cents.” He climbed a narrow stairway 
and made his way through an anteroom, 
evidently utilized as pantry and store- 
room, with a kitchen in view at one side, 
to a larger and neater front room, where 
eight or ten little tables were set out. 
Most of these were occupied: by dark- 
skinned, well-dressed young men, eating, 
smoking cigarettes, and talking loudly in 
Spanish. This was just before the war. 
A Cuban flag hung between the front 
windows, and on the mantel rested a 
spirited little oil picture of Maceo holding 
the lone-star flag, whose folds fell most 
gracefully about his erect figure in its 
white uniform ; it was signed, as a glance 
discovered, by a somewhat famous West 
Indian portrait-painter. Instant silence 
fell, and, rather timidly, a rotund little man 
in white cap and apron, with a small brown 
maid at his elbow, came to inquire as to 
our comfort and wishes. Little by little the 
talk was resumed, but its tone of eager- 
ness was gone, and the Spectator remem- 
bered just enough Spanish to understand 
that it was mere gossip. ‘That was the 
first of several visits, and by and by the 
Spectator and the friend with him seemed 
to be accepted by the company, which 
was about the same every evening, and 
which greeted us with friendly politeness. 


& 


What capital little dinners they were, 
too !—a queer Americanized version of the 
South, always with condiments, strange 
hot sauces on the meats, plentiful spa- 
ghetti, and the most delicious frijoles. 
Papa served us smilingly, chatting the 
while in guttural French; and Maria 
was always flitting about like some plump 
little sparrow. Occasionally two of the 
young fellows brought their guitars, and 
we sat over our coffee and cognac and 
cigars and listened to their strumming 


of melodies we never heard before; and— 


once some girls. appeared from some- 
where and an impromptu dance was tried, 
with much laughter, in the storeroom and 
tiny hall. There was always eager talk 
over the newspaper reports about Cuba, 
but it was evident that they also had 
private intelligence. It needed no foolish 


questions to understand that this was a 
Cuban gathering-place, perhaps a part of 
the Junta itself. One evening, as spring 
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was coming on, a dozen or so gathered 
around a table and began reading and 
discussing joyously a document which was 
printed in white letters on black tissue- 
paper, and had been folded so closely that 
‘it might have been borne by a carrier- 
pigeon. It was evidently secret and 
pleasing intelligence. ‘The next evening 
only a few of the handsome young fellows 
were there; nor did they appear again ; 

and a week later the filibustering steamer 
Bermuda made its most memorable voy- 
age. ‘The Spectator wondered whether 
he knew the faces of some of its company ! 
A few days afterward we went there at the 
usual hour, only to find ourselves invading 
the home of an Irishwoman who was 


justly amazed at our bold entrance into 


her apartments. She had no idea where 
the restaurant-keeper had gone—did not 
even know that such a man had been the 
previous occupant of herfloor. Sve transit / 
Viva la Cuba libre / 


Cuban Industrial Relief 


A good start has been made, not only 
in the way of raising funds, but in hasten- 
ing their direct application to the needs 
of the Cubans who must have work that 
they may eat. Mr. Howard, the Manager 
of the Fund, sails for Cuba in a few days, 
and the agent of the Fund now in Cuba 
is already putting into execution plans for 
the extension of the work. Mr. Howard 


writes us that, in recognition of the help— 


of The Outlook’s readers, he proposes 
to name the very first farm established 
‘Outlook Farm Number One.” ‘Tools, 
seeds, and other supplies have already 
been purchased. We need hardly point 
out to our readers that the opportunity is 
practically unlimited, and that the amount 
of good accomplished will be entirely de- 
pendent upon the amount of money at the 
disposal of the officers of the Fund. We 
hope to see The Outlook’s readers’ contri- 
bution double and redouble quickly. We 
may add that the list below does not fully 
represent the contributions of our readers, 
for it is within our knowledge that several 
donations originating in The Outlook’s 
appeals have been sent in through other 
channels. 

At a recent meeting of the ladies of the 
Red Cross Society of Pittsburg, Pa., 
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the Treasurer was instructed to send to 
the Cuban Industrial Relief Fund eight 
hundred dollars to be used for the relief 
of the widows and orphans in Cuba. 
This contribution, we are told, is due 
largely to The Outlook, as it resulted from 
a reading of Mr. Howard’s article in The 
Outlook to a meeting of these ladies. 

A contribution of peculiar interest—one 
that should stimulate many others—is that 
of fifty dollars lately received from the 
Rey. Walter Marvine, Post Chaplain at 
Fort Huachuca, Arizona. He writes: 
‘This contribution, comes principally from 
enlisted men of the ‘'wenty-fifth Infantry 
and Ninth Cavalry, U.S.A., who have 
already imperiled their lives for Cuban 
freedom, many of them still suffering from 
the effects of that campaign. And now, 


mindful of what has been done for them 


in the South—for these are colored regi- 
ments—they send their money to lift the 
Cubans to a nobler liberty.” These are 
the colored soldiers who went up San 
Juan Hill with the Rough Riders. They 
know Cuba’s needs. Their gift is an 
honor to them, and a clear recognition of 
the soundness of the methods of the Cuban 
Industrial Relief Fund. 


CUBAN INDUSTRIAL RELIEF FUND 
(Make checks and money-orders payable to The Outlook.) 

F. H. W Mans: 5 00 
A Subscriber, Council 3 50 
Mrs. E. B Mu dant, PP. 5 00 
A Friend, Fall River, Maes. 2 00 
S. R. A., Boston, Mass... 
E. B. K. and M.'F. T., East Orange, N. J.. Oo 
T. R., New York, N. 5 00 
Mrs. A. F. G., New York, Wis 25 
A. W. Cohasset, 5 00 
Fx Buffalo, 10 00 
10 00 
Washington County, 2) 
M.S., New Youu, N. ¥ 50 00 
Anonymous, Brooklyn, N. 50 
A. P. A. Masten, Pa... 5 00 
A Friend, Grinmell, 2 00 
E. B. W. Wrentham, 2 00 
Andover, Bags...) 1 00 
C.S., New Yous, N.Y... 5 00 
St. John Baptist Church, Orlando, Fla., Com- 
L... D. B,, Fitters, Pa... 10 00 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Utica, N. Y.. 70 00 
M,. Richmond, Ind... 2 OO 
From Friends in New York CR 20 00 
M. N. P.. Worcbeter, ss 
M. L. S., Worcester, Maes... 10 00 
G. B. W., Old Glocy, Asie: 2 00 
E.C. K., Colum Saville, 1 0 
A Friend, Taunton, Maes. 5 00 
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The Army Problem: The System ue Lineal 
| Promotion 
By Lieutenant John H. Parker, U.S.A. 


[oe only form of colonial govern- 
ment developed by the United 
States up to the present time is 
the military government. This form, or 
some analogous form, seems to be the 
only practicable one at present, and will 
probably be the only one practicable for 
some time to come. It possesses some 
very desirable advantages over civil ad- 
ministration. It is more expeditious; the 
executive force can be applied with less cir- 
cumlocution ; opposition can be crushed, 
without political complications, as soon as 
it is manifested. On the other hand, mil- 
itary government is liable to some abuses 
which are not usually found in a civil ad- 
ministration. .In the very nature of things 
itis arbitrary. It reflects to a very great 
degree the personal characteristics of the 
Commander, who is not hampered by the 
observation of personal liberty rights, and 
who gives a tone to his subordinates which 


may be exceedingly disagreeable to per- 


sons subjected to his jurisdiction. Mili- 
tary etiquette is necessarily curt, and 
military methods do not admit of discus- 
sions and delays. Any condition which 
tends to demoralize the integrity of mili- 
tary administrators is one which may work 
serious injury in the foreign possessions 
of the United States. It is equally true 
that any such condition is sure to react 
on the military service in an undesirable 
manner at home and abroad, regardless 
of any consideration of colonial interests. 

The problems that must be faced by 
military administrators of colonial gov- 
ernments are not less important nor 
exacting than those before the municipal 
authorities of our home country. Their 
almost autocratic power will be wielded 
for the sole good of the subject if they 
be honest and capable, but may easily be 
perverted to selfish ends.- Fortunes are 


made and unmade daily by a single stroke 
of the official pen, and where such respon- 
sibilities are lodged opportunities for pec- 
ulation are sure to be abundant. The 


temptation to prostitute the powers thus 
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lodged: in their hands is far greater than 
any that assails officers quietly stationed 
at home in the discharge of merely routine 
duties. A much higher integrity is re- 
quired to hold a man up to strict honesty 
under such circumstances. Under con- 
stant temptation, where simple honesty 
brings no reward except the assaults of 
disappointed enemies, the moral fiber of 
a man-is apt to deteriorate, until he will 
look with a tolerant eye on- questionable 
practices which under ordinary circum- 
stances he would at once denounce as 
dishonest. When wealth, reputation, and 
success are almost sure to follow the pro- 
pitiation of corrupt and powerful local 
influences, and when absolutely no reward 
except the consciousness of duty done 
awaits a faithful and honest administra- 
tion, a military governor may almost be 
pardoned if he yields to that ambitious 
desire for wealth and distinction which 
actuates successful men in every profes- 
sion, and permits his administration to 
deviate from the strict path of rectitude 
to take full advantage of the numerous 
opportunities for personal and pecuniary 
aggrandizement which are constantly 
offered to him. <A very high degree of 
integrity is required for such service to 
make it honest and efficient. The satis- 
factory performance of dangerous, exact- 
ing, or arduous duties should find prompt 
and substantial recognition in the form of 
increased rank and pay. Merited promo- 
tion is the object of legitimate ambition 
on the part of every capable officer, and 
is the fitting, proper reward for honorable 
or distinguished service. 

The system of promotion in vogue in 
the United States army is not adapted to 
this purpose. All promotion in the army, 
except to the grade of General Officer, to 
the lower grades in the various Depart- 
ments, and in the Volunteer service, is 
strictly lineal. Broadly stated, promotion 


under the present system is entirely a 


question of longevity. ‘Temporary pro- 
motion in the Volunteers, which may or 
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just so long will these favorites of fortune 
have at their command, and make use of, 
influence for the purpose of securing their 


may not be based on any desirable char- 
acteristic, attribute, or service, is not 
herein considered. The holding of an 
-advanced commission in the Volunteer 
service for a few brief months may be an 
object of legitimate ambition, but cannot 
be considered, in any fitting or proper 
sense, as a reward for peculiarly excellent 
or meritorious service. The regular offi- 
cer sO promoted returns in a short time 
to a subordinate position in the regular 
service, in daily contact with and under 
the immediate orders of men who have 
not received a similar recognition. The 
military profession is no more exempt 
from jealousy and rivalry than any other, 
nor does the brief exercise of rank and 
command conduce to a suitable temper or 
disposition in a subordinate officer who has 
left these responsibilities and opportunities 
behind. It is requiring too much of hu- 
man nature to expect that a man who has 
been thus specially promoted will not be 
the object of jealousy and envy among 
his associates in the regular service of 
similar grades, or that he will return to 
humbler duties, in a lower capacity, with 
that spirit of contentment and submission 
which should characterize a loyal sub- 
ordinate. The promotion of officers to 
high volunteer grades, as, for example, 
thespromotion of a Lieutenant of regulars 
to be a Colonel of volunteers, is a thing 
of very doubtful utility; because such 
promotions have a reflex bearing on the 
army that is far from being conducive to 
the best interests of the regular service. 
Lineal promotion is supposed to have 
one great advantage. It is alleged that 
this system eliminates favoritism, and 
the use of political or corrupt influences 
to secure individual promotion. If this 
contention were true, it might well be 
maintained that the advantages of the 


system would so far counterbalance its 


defects as to make it worthy of continu- 
ance. But it is not true that lineal pro- 
motion produces this result. Those who 
have at their command the political or 
other influence which would secure their 
individual promotion under any other 
system, have the same influences at 


their command to secure special promo- 
tion in other directions ; and as long as 
promotion into any department of the 
service can be made to depend, however 
remotely, on the influence of any person, 
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individual advancement. The actual ef- 
fect of the present system, therefore, is 
not to secure that absolute equality for 
which it is ostensibly designed. 

What it really does is to minimize the 
consideration of special fitness, distin- 
guished service, tried integrity, or ap- 
proved bravery, as a basis for special 
promotion ; because these qualities are 
not those which secure the aid of political 
or other influences, and almost the whole 
field of special promotion is occupied by 
those who have such influences at their 
command. 

When the matter is considered with an 
eye single to the best interests of the mili- 
tary service, it takes on an aspect even 
worse. If the foregoing propositions were 
not true, and if distinguished service in 
battle, or special qualities exhibited in line 
duty, should be made the basis of special 
promotion into departments outside the 
line, the condition would be even worse. 
The qualities which are thus supposed to 


-be the basis for promotion into the staff 


departments are those the exhibition of 
which should bring reward in the shape 
of greater responsibilities in the field where 
the original distinction was achieved ; that 
is, in the lineof the army. If we suppose 
that the exhibition of superior fitness for 
line duty should be made a basis for pro- 
motion into staff departments, we advance 
a proposition that is fraught with all man- 
ner of evils, and with the worst possible 
consequences to the service. This idea 
involves taking away from his proper field 


of activity in the line every officer who 


has shown special fitness for that kind of 
duty, and placing such officers in fields of 
labor which require different, often anti- 
thetic, characteristics. An ordinary ac- 
quaintance with human nature justifies 
this proposition: the possession of fight- 
ing attributes should ordinarily be held 
as an indication that officers of such char- 
acteristics are by nature not fitted for 
clerical or similar staff duties. Basing 
promotions into staff departments upon 
such qualities would, therefore, inevitably 
result in a bad performance of staff duties, 
and in stripping the line of its best officers. 
This proposition is even worse than to 
appoint political parasites or personal 
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favorites in the staff departments. The 
latter method, while necessarily impairing 
the efficiency of the staff, still leaves the 
line in an effective condition ; the former 
destroys the efficiency of both line and 
staff, without suitably or adequately re- 
warding those who have deserved special 
promotion. 

Yet the conditions which have been set 
forth as inevitably inimical to both line 
and staff are those which actually obtain 
in the service by law and by custom at the 
present time. The special promotion of 
line officers, in the line, for distinguished 
service, is absolutely prohibited by law. 
No line officer below the grade of Major 
can hope, by any brilliant achievement 
whatever, no matter what the degree of 
his fitness or what the character of his 
service, to receive any special promotion 
in the line of the army. He may receive 
some transient, temporary recognition, by 
promotion to a volunteer commission of a 
higher grade; if so, it will entail all the 
conditions and disadvantages which have 
been set forth above. At its best, such 
recognition is only temporary ; at its worst, 
it may bea source of vexation and annoy- 
ance to its recipient during all the remain- 
der of his military career. The law of 
seniority applies with rigid force to the 
line, binds the President equally with the 
officers of the army, and can be changed 
only by legislation. 

At the same time that this condition 
obtains in the line, it is equally true that 
no officer can hope to receive recognition 
by promotion to a higher grade in a staff 
department, or even by promotion to a 
higher volunteer commission, without the 
aid of strong personal, political, or other 
influence. We have thus all the condi- 
tions which have been set forth as bad in 
the foregoing discussion, and must enter 
upon the administration of colonial affairs, 
as well as the expanded condition of the 
military forces, handicapped in the begin- 
ning by the knowledge that every induce- 
ment is thrown before our military officers 
to practice advantageous dishonesty, while 
no possible advancement can accrue to 
them by maintaining their integrity or by 
the exhibition of superior qualities. With 
any ordinary class of men it would not be 
hard to predict the result ; and even the 
magnificent morale of the army may be im- 
paired, unless these conditions be changed. 
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It has been said, as an argument against 


promotion by selection, that no system _ 


can be devised on that basis which will 
be free from favoritism. The reply is 
obvious. If this is true, then the lineal 
system should be carried to its logical 
conclusion. All officers should be in one 
line of promotion, and the theory of selec- 
tion should be wholly abandoned. The 
staff would then be provided for by tem- 
porary details from the line. Yet the 
theory of selection, based on merit, on 
which all officers in the Engineers, Ord- 
nance, and Signal Corps are obtained, 
gave the best results, in the: last war, and 
these departments came in for none but 
favorable criticism. If the theory of pro- 
motions based on meritorious service is 
correct, then some means should be pro- 
vided by. law whereby officers can be 
promoted for specially meritorious service. 

It is not true that no satisfactory sys- 
tem, based on selection for merit, can be 
devised. It is true that no attempt has 
been made to do so, and that it is not to 
the interest of persons with influence at 
their command to have such a system 
adopted. Perhaps the two facts may 
have some relation to each other, and to 
the system that is at present in operation. 

Satisfactory results have been obtained 
by the civil service, based on the merit 
system ; they can be had in the army by 
some analogous system just as well. 


‘Means have been found to make judicious 


special promotions in the navy, based on 
merit and distinguished service; why not 
also in the army? Men who by special 
effort and study make themselves fit for 
higher duties, or who win it fairly on the 
battle-field, should be promoted; those 
who dissipate their energies by frivolous 
pursuits should be left behind. The rela- 
tive values of officers in the service are 
not irrevocably fixed by the dates of their 
commissions; honest, energetic, ambitious 
men should be encouraged to hope for the 
highest rewards. 

The fact is that no effort has been made 
by the politicians to devise such a system 
inthearmy. The present system is wrong 
in principle, and is destructive of profes- 
sional ambition. The greatest benefits 
from it accrue to two classes—drones, and 
men with strong enough backing to make 
them independent of any system. ‘Those 
who will most earnestly oppose a system 
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based on merit are those who have per- 
sonal interest at stake, or those who fear 
to be measured alongside all comers; it 
would be well for the service if all such 
were in civil life. In the reorganization 
of the army, which has been so much dis- 
cussed in the last six months, and was so 
completely neglected by the last Congress, 
no problem can be presented which will 


have a more important bearing on the 


future development of the service than 
that of designing a rational and sensible 
scheme of promotion, whereby meritorious 
service must be rewarded, and all other 
influences eliminated. ‘This is one of the 
most important of the problems that would 
demand the attention of such a Commis- 
sion of Experts as has been suggested, and 
is well worthy of consideration by the best 
talent such a Commission might contain. 


A Spent Protectorate - 
By the Hon. Henry L. Dawes 


HE Philippine problem has, for 
the twelvemonth it has been with 
us, been confronted with solutions 

almost without number, and .of such di- 
versity of character that discussion only 
seems. to mystify, with little prospect of 
anything like conclusion in the public 
mind. No good can come from adding 
to the number, and only from considering 
some of those already on hand. ‘There 
has been a wide field over which discus- 
sion has been playing backwards and for- 
wards between turning the Philippines 
back to Spain on the one hand, and as- 
serting supreme authority over them on 
the other. But the exchange of ratifica- 


tions has eliminated much of this from 


debate by fixing, beyond the undoing, 
their present status, whether wisely or 
not, as a political possession of the United 
States, over which no other existing nation 
can or does claim to assert the least au- 
thority. There now seems to be but one 
question to decide. That question is none 
other than what shall be done with terri- 
tory over which the same flag is floating 
that rises over the dome of the Capitol. 
It matters not, in the decision of this ques- 
tion, whether we have acquired title to 
these islands by conquest or by purchase. 
We hold all the title by which they were 
ever held by any nation on earth, and 
that three hundred years old, and the 
grantor is content. Nevertheless, con- 


ditions, not of title but of egvironment, 
make the decision of this question one of 
the gravest importance. None since the 
Civil War so touches the future of our 
country. 

The proposition most favored by ‘those 
who demand of the President an abandon- 


ment of his present attitude towards them, 
without waiting for Congress to exercise 
its constitutional power “to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory,” is a Pro- 
tectorate over these islands by the United 
States, under which we ‘shall tender an 
official assurance that we will encourage 
and assist in the organization of sucha 
government in the islands as the people 
thereof shall prefer ;’’ and when that is 
done “in a stable manner,” they “shall 
be independent, and all our forces shall 
be withdrawn.” Leaving for some future 
occasion any comment upon the unheard- 
of pledge to encourage and assist these 
semi-barbarians to«frame whatever gov- 
ernment they prefer for their people, 
regardless of its character, let us consider 
for a moment the nature of the protecto- 
rate itself under which it is proposed to 
carry out that pledge. In the first place, 
a protectorate must, in the nature of the 
case, be a supreme authority, else it does 
not protect. Anything less than a power 
to direct, to restrain what is wrong, and 
to enforce whatever is necessary to the 
end in view, sinks at once to a mere 
advisory function or missionary influence, 
good in its place, but impotent, equally 
to promulgate and maintain that which 
makes for good and to punish and re- 
press that which makes for evil. A sub- 
ordinate protectorate is a solecism in 
terms and an absurdity. Nor can that 


authority be shared with another and 


succeed. The tripartite Samoan protec- 
torate has proved but a co-operative quar- 
rel, and has gone to pieces before our eyes. 

We have had under our eyes one of these 
protectorates in full operation for the last 
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seventy years, and no object-lesson can 
be more instructive. We would do well, 
before undertaking another, to inquire 
into results where all the conditions have 
been the most favorable and the promises 
of success the most flattering. The Five 
Civilized Tribes, as they are called, were 
colonized by our Government to the In- 
dian Territory in 1832. They were there 
isolated from the rest of the world, made 
owners of the soil, and clothed with the 
powers of self-government. Over them 
all this government extended a_protec- 
torate pledged to protect them from all 
outside encroachment or interference, and 
to aid and encourage them in building up 
stable governments of their own under 
the daylight of our ‘own example. We 
conveyed to their respective tribes their 
land to hold in trust for all their people, 
share and share alike. ‘They were clothed 
with all the powers of self-government, 
subject only to the Constitution of the 
United States. All these powers they as- 
sumed, and were permitted to exercise, as 
if they were one among the nations of the 
earth, claiming all the while, even down 
to the present day, the titie oi nation. 
The purpose had in view by our Govern- 
ment in erecting this body politic under 
its own protectorate was substantially the 
same as that proposed for the Philippines 
by the ‘“‘ League ” which assumes to act 
as the organ and speak for the opposition 
to the present method of dealing with 
those islands. It was, as this League 
proposes, not to control, but ‘‘ to encourage 
and assist them” in the organization of 
such a government as their people should 
‘“‘ prefer,” in the full belief, just as is now 
entertained by advocates of another pro- 
tectorate, that, under the influence of our 
example and advice, they were sure to 
prefer and establish free institutions like 
our own, so administered as to secure 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness ” to all their people. Under such a 
protectorate have the Five Civilized Tribes 
lived for nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. Andat no time during all that period 
has this Government failed to render all 
possible assistance and encouragement 
promotive of this end. Much more has 
it done beyond any obligation of the 
treaties which brought into being those 
relations of our Government to these peo- 
ple. Millions of dollars have been by us 
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expended in that Territory for the benefit 
of those people, which, properly directed, 
would have developed free institutions 
as healthy as those by which they were 
surrounded. 

Now, what has been the result of sev- | 
enty-five years of this experiment ? What 
progress has been made in all these years 
towards the establishment of a government 
in fact stable and free, measured by the 
standard constantly before their eyes? It 
would be difficult to point out in what 
respect they have advanced at all towards 
that end. There is much on paper, much 
in form, but anything like our Govern- 
ment is as far off as ever. There has, in- 
stead, arisen such a condition of affairs— 
the President might well call it “ insuffer- 
able ’’—that our Government has for the 
last five years been engaged in an en- 
deavor to undo what this protectorate has 
achieved. There is no need to recite facts 
here to substantiate this statement. The 
reports of Congressional Committees sent 
among them to inquire, and of Commis- 
sions appointed to consider and prescribe 
on the ground, as do physicians at the 
bedside of a sick patient, are too full of 
the evidence, not only of the lamentable 
failure of the undertaking, but of the 
pressing need of heroic treatment, to admit 
of doubt. 

It only remains to inquire why, under 
such favorable auspices, with such mate- 
rial, and on such a grand field, there has 
been so complete a failure. The answer 
is plain enough, if we will but trace effect 
back to cause. The fatal vice in the under- 
taking was just what is demanded to be re. 
peated with the Philippines: throw off all 
control over them and encourage and assist 
them in doing just what they may prefer in 
governing their people. Instead of re- 
straining evil instincts brought with them 
into this new territory, instead of directing 
and enforcing what ought to be done, and 
forbidding and punishing what ought not 
to be done, we let them drift on the current 
of their own passions and instincts, and set 
up such institutions as they preferred, sure 
as they were to be patterned after those 
left behind, in administration if not in 
form. It was just as easy for this Gov- 


ernment to have built up a grand State in 
the Indian Territory as it was in Ohio. 
We had the same power over the future 
of each, But in the one we prescribed 
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and commanded, while in the other we 
advised and then permitted. The contrast 
in results need surprise no one. 

Let us not repeat this mistake. Sov- 
ereignty over the- Philippines has been 
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conferred upon this Nation, and, with that 
in hand,, our obligation to their people 
will not be discharged by mere plaintive 
entreaties, however loudly or universally 
preached. 


Paul’s Gospel for America’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


But we speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, even 
the hidden wisdom, which God ordained before the 
world unto our glory.—1 Cor. ii., 7. 


ORINTH. presented probably the 
( hardest field that Paul ever labored 

in. It was a city given over to 
skepticism. The Sophists were scholastic 
theologians before theology was_ born. 
They devoted themselves to the discussion 
of minute points of abstract philosophy. 
They assumed that the knowledge of man 
was obtained through his senses; and 
they made perpetual and futile attempts 


to penetrate the mystery of life through | 


the senses and the reason. ‘The result of 
their endeavors was, according to an 
ancient story, fairly summed up by a con- 
versation between two of these Sophists, 
one of whom said, “I have concluded 
that I know nothing ;” and the other of 
whom replied, “ I have concluded that I 
don’t even know that!” This was the 
skepticism of Corinth. God, the future, 
the soul of man, the cause of natural and 
moral obligations, the reality of moral 
obligations—all unknown. And closely 
related to this, perhaps growing out of it, 


perhaps producing it, was a spirit of 


worldliness and sensuality. It was the 
most corrupt city of the most corrupt State 
in the most corrupt age of the world. 
Religion—that is, the heathen religion— 
had no relation to morality in Corinth, 
and the temples themselves were dedicated 
to the promotion of drunkenness and of 
vice. 
and come away, this spirit of skepticism 
and this spirit of worldliness entered the 
church ; and the. church itself became 
divided into factions. One faction said, 
“We stand bythe old religion, of which 
Christianity is only a new form ;” they 
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After Paul had planted a church,. 


called themselves follows of Peter. The 
second said, ‘‘We radicals; we 
have cut ourselves loose from the first; 
Christianity has nothing to do with 
the ancient religion ;” they called them- 
selves followers of Paul. The third said, 
‘Christianity is a new theology ; we must 
have a new philosophy to explain it ;”’ they 
called themselves followers of Apollos. 
The fourth said, ‘“‘ We for ourselves have 
such an intimate relationship with Christ 
that we neither need tradition nor philoso- 
phy, old or new, to help us ;” they called 
themselves followers of Christ. So there 
sprang up even then the traditionalists, 
the radicals, the scholastics, and the mys- 
tics; and the Church of Christ, facing 
the grossest form of skepticism and the 
grossest form of worldliness, faced it 
divided into contending factions who were 
fighting one another. 

In some sense history does repeat itself ; 
and though certainly it will be untrue to 
say that American life mirrors Corinthian 
life, it is not untrue to say that those 
features of Corinthian life are in a modi- 
fied and ameliorated form reproduced in 
American life. We confront the same 
spirit of skepticism which declares that all 
that a man knows he learns through his 
senses and by what he can deduce from 
his senses. We know what we can see, 
and hear, and touch, and taste, and feel; 
and what we can conclude from what we 
can see, and hear, and touch, and taste, 
and feel: and all the rest is imagination. 
This is called sensationalism in _ philos- 
ophy; and this sensationalism in philos- 
ophy leads on to skepticism in theology ; 
it leads on by inevitable and logical de- 
duction to the conclusion that there is no 
certainty of God in the universe ; and, for 
that matter, no certainty of the soul in 
man, ‘J have searched the universe,” 
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says Lalande, “ with my telescope ; and I 
cannot find God!” And this also leads 
on to what is called utilitarianism in ethics. 
There is no instinctive and intuitive per- 
ception of virtue. There is no recogni- 
tion of honesty and honor and truth for 
their own sake ; but that is virtuous which 
produces the greatest amount of happi- 
ness for the greatest number of people. 
Happiness, the end of creation; the eye, 
the means of the acquisition of knowledge ; 
and ourselves ignorant who rules us and 
whose light is before us! And closely 
connected with this, growing out of it and 
reacting on and helping to produce it, is 
the spirit of luxury, effeminacy, vice. The 
simplicity of the colonial days is gone, 
and we cannot bring it back again. That 
simplicity of the colonial days was partly 
a product of the poverty of the colonial 
days; and it is doubtful whether any of 
us are saintly enough to desire both the 
poverty and simplicity. Both have gone. 
We have great aggregations of capital ; 
we have men selling themselves to make 
money, and measuring themselves by the 
amount of money they make; we have 
young men coming to the cities and wor- 
shiping success ; and we have men follow- 
ing the counsel, *‘ Get on, honestly if you 
can; dishonestly if you must.” Day 
before yesterday I heard three young men 
talking in a trolley-car—that was in New 
York, but, after all, New York and Cin- 
cinnati are both in America—and one 
young man said to the other, “‘ What busi- 
ness are you in?” ‘The other answered, 
‘‘T am in six businesses.” And the other 
man said to him, “ You must be making 
The reply was, “ Well, I 
anrnot complaining.” It is a very simple 
little dialogue ; but it was perfectly clear 
that those’ three men, then and there, on 
that Friday morning—it was not Sunday, 
in a church—that those three young men, 
then and there, on that Friday morning, 
considered that the question for them was, 
‘* How shall we make money?” And this 
in our American life we are continually 
asking, “ What is a man worth? How 
many thousands ?’’—measuring the man 
with a dollar-mark, as you would measure 
pork. And, growing out of it, this concep- 
tion of values is the conception of happi- 
ness as the end of life. Pleasure! Pleas- 
ure! Pleasure! That is the end of life, 
according to this form of utilitarianism, 
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So we find the same forces undermining 
the moral life of America that were under- 
mining the moral life of Corinth. 

And this spirit of skepticism, this spirit 
of worldliness, undermining the church 
and creeping into it, brings with it sec- 
tarianism. You can take Paul’s descrip- 
tion of the parties in Corinth, and read it 


again, putting other men’s names in it in 


the place of Paul, Apollos, Cephas, and 


Christ; and you will have a picture of 


the sectarian spirit of ourown time: Iam 
of Calvin; I am of Wesley; I am of Fox; 
and I am of Christ: for we have the 
Christians here also. It is said that there 
are in America over three hundred. sepa- 
rate Protestant denominations; and, as if 
that were not enough, there are quite a 
goodly number of independent churches 
besides ; while there are men who do not 
know about joining the church, for they. 
do not know which church to join! We 
are divided on questions of doctrine into 
Calvinists and Armehians ; we are divided 
on questions of order into Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists and Episcopalians ; 
we are divided on questions of ritual into 
Baptists and Pedo-Baptists; and, as if 
that were not enough, there are at least 
two or three Presbyterian divisions ; there 
are two or three Methodist divisions ; 
there are two Episcopalian divisions ; 
and I do not know how many of Con- 
gregationalists. ‘Thus you have here in 
America the same spirit of skepticism, 
the same spirit of worldliness, and the 
same spirit of sectarianism, which Paul 
confronted in Corinth. 

Now, as far as I can within the limits 
of a single sermon, which ought to be 
briefer than I am afraid I am going to 
make this, this morning, I want to point 
out what was Paul’s method of meeting 
skepticism, worldliness, and sectarianism, 
as he indicates it in this first letter to the 
Corinthians. Hetreats these all as symp- 
toms of the same disease, and applies to 
them all the same remedy. With that 
characteristic radicalism which belonged 
to him, he says, in effect, ‘‘ You skeptics, 
I concede all that you claim ; and youare — 
wrong. You men ofthe world, I concede 
all that you claim; and you are wrong. 
You sectarians, I concede nothing to you ; 
and you are wrong!” The skeptic says, 
“T can see; I can hear; I can touch; I 
can taste; I can feel; and seeing, hear- 
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ing, touching, tasting, feeling, that is be- 
lieving. I know those things ; and from 
all those things by my reason I can reach 
certain conclusions. I know those things ; 
but all that lies beyond is the unknown.” 
And Paul says, “ Yes, you are right; but 
it is written, Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him.” Lalande 
says, ‘‘I have searched the heavens for 
God; and I cannot find him.” Paul 
says, “ You are right. You cannot find 
him. Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard 
‘him. The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God: for they are 
foolishness unto him; neither can he 
know them.” You are wise to be an 
agnostic; for all you know is derived 
from youreye andear. You cannot know 


God ; you cannot know immortality ; you 


cannot know Christ; you cannot know 
eternal things by the sense and by deduc- 
tions from the senses. But we speak the 
wisdom of God in a mystery; which 
things also we speak, not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth.” ‘They are 
spiritually discerned. Paul starts with 
the affirmation that man is more than an 
animal, and more than a sensible being ; 
he has in him more than that which the 
eye can see and the ear can hear; he has 
a sixth sense ; he has in him a direct and 
immediate capacity for perceiving the 
invisible and the eternal. If a man shuts 


his eyes, he cannot see color; if he shuts” 


his ears, he cannot hear music. If he 
shuts this sixth sense, if he shuts out the 
Spiritual nature, if he bars the doors 
against it, and will not use it, he is right 
to be an agnostic; he oughttobe. If he 
is seeking truth with the mere eye, the 
mere ear, and the mere reason deducing 
from the eye and ear, he cannot see God. 
But the greatest truths are not those we 
see through the eye, hear through the 
ear, or touch with the hand, or taste with 
the palate. You see these flowers—they 
are beautiful; but why is it that one per- 
son sees beauty in a flower, and another 
person none? 

When Jenny Lind was in this country 
so many years ago, I heard her in the 
oratorio of ‘‘ The Messiah.” As I sat in 
my seat, there came and sat near me an 
old, weather-beaten sea-captain, who asked 
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me to point her out to him as she came in. 
There was a chorus, one or two solos, 
I believe, and then Jenny Lind rose 
and sang ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden ;” and as she 
sang, it seemed to me that I could hear 
the voice of the Master singing down 
through the years; and the hall was 
hushed and silent when she took her 
seat, with a silence more significant than 
any applause. Then I heard a harsh, 
grating sound at my side, and, turning 
about, saw that the poor old sea-captain 
was sound asleep, and snoring! He had 
heard all that 1 heard; he had seen all 
that I saw ; but whydid he not hear what 
I heard ? why did he not catch what the 
audience caught? Because there was no 
music in his soul. There must be music 
in the soul to respond to the music of the 
organ, of the choir, of the singer ; or there 
is no music. Eye hath not seen, ear hath 
not heard, and it hath not entered into the 
heart of man to conceive, the music that 
God hath prepared for man. All our busi- 
ness rests on truths that are not proved, not 
demonstrated. We in our business trust 
one another ; and we go on trusting one 
another, in spite of the defalcations and 
frauds here and there, now and then; we 
do it wisely, because we believe in what? 
Honesty. How long is honesty? How 
broad_is honesty ? What color is honesty ? 
How does honesty taste? What do your 
senses show you about honesty? If a man 
says, “I do not believe in honesty,” you 
do not argue with him; but you keep your 
hand on your pocketbook till you get out 
of his presence. Honesty lies in the very 
structure of man. He sees it, he knows 
it. Our homes are built on love. Oh, 
mother, why do you spend so much time 
over that crippled boy ? The doctor tells 
you he cannot live a great while. Two 
or three years, and then he will be gone 
from you. You will get no money from 
him-—and we are living for money in this 
world; you will get no pictures ; you will 
get no books; nothing that your eye can 
see for it; and you will not even geta 
grown-up boy by.and by to take care of 
you when you get old. Hehas a hopeless 
spinal complaint; he is going to die. But 
if you dare to say that to the mother, she 
would shoot you through with her fiery 
eyes, then look upon you with ineffable 
pity, as a man who does not know the love 
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that transcends all things that eye sees, 
or ear hears, or reason concludes. This 
is Paul’s method of meeting skepticism. 
He says to every man, ‘** You are a spirit- 
ual being ; you are one of God’s children ; 
you are of kin to the Almighty ; you have 
eyes to see the things that cannot be seen ; 
you have ears to hear the things that can. 
not be heard.” How do I know that there 
is aGod? How do you know that you 
have a mother? You have seen her! Oh, 
I beg your pardon; you never yet saw 
your mother. You have seen her face, 
her features, her eyes, her form ; but that 
is not mother. If that be mother, then 
why, when the form lies prostrate and you 
press your lips on the lips that never before 
refused to answer that pressure, and look 
into the eyes that never before failed to 
look with answering love back into yours, 
why do you wring your hands and cry for 
“ Mother!” if the form you see is mother ? 
No, it is the loving heart, the spirit of in- 
effable and long-suffering tenderness, that 
is your mother. We that are Christians, 
having that same measure of Paul’s faith, 
be it little or much, we know that there is 
a God, because we have seen him, we have 
walked with him, we have been upon the 
mountain and talked with him; we have 
been in sorrow and he has comforted us; 
we have been in weakness and he has 
strengthened us; we have been tempted 
and he has enabled us to conquer; we 
have fallen into sin and he has lifted from 
us its heavy burden. 

Are you immortal? you wonder. Well, 
so dol. I do not know.. I know that 
part of you is immortal. And I see some- 
times some men of whom I wonder whether 
there is anything about them that is not 
mortal. A Frenchman was discussing 
that question with a Christian. He argued 
at great length to prove that the soul is 
not immortal; and the Christian friend 
replied, ‘ Probably you are right ; probably 
you are not immortal; but I am.” ‘This 
spring one of the trees said to itself, 
*“ Spring has come. The buds are come. 
The fruit is coming. I feel a stirring 
within myself. Spring is coming, bring- 
ing life, new life.’ And another tree 
which stood near, with dead branches 
and dead trunk and dead roots, dead 
from top to bottom, replied: ‘‘ Nonsense! 
I do not feel any such stirrings within me. 
I do not feel any such flowing of sap; 
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I do not feel any such intimation ; I feel 
no such suggestion of buds. Nonsense! 
It is visionary; there is no spring com- 
ing.’”’ And to the dead tree there is no 
spring coming as it comes to the living 
tree, bringing renewed life. The remedy 
for skepticism is not by labored argument 
to deduce God from the phenomena of the 
universe. The remedy for skepticism is 
to awake’ the spiritual nature of man so 
that he may see the good that was before 
only hypothesis; that he may find cer- — 
tainty where before was only hope. 

And this is the remedy for worldliness 
also. The worldly man says, ‘“ The world 
is mine.” ‘| Yes,” Paul says, “it is all 
yours. All things are yours; whether 
Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, 
or life, or death, or things present, or 
things to come, all are yours.” And, as 
he has conceded everything that the 
agnostic claims, yet says the agnostic is 
wrong, so he concedes all that the man of 
the world claims, and yet says that the 
man of the world is wrong. All is yours, 
for ye are Christ’s, and Christ’s is God’s. 

Why is the world yours? It is the 
universal law that the lower is made to 
serve the higher; the inorganic world 
furnishes material out of which the or- 
ganic is formed. Out of the juices and 
minerals of the earth the tree is framed 
and shaped; and out of the vegetable 
creation the animate is formed. The ox 
eats grass, and the grass becomes ox; the 
ox does not become grass. The grass 
serves the animal, as the inorganic served 
the organic. ‘The animal serves man, is 
made to serve him, made to be under- 
neath him and in subjection to him. So 
in man the lower serves the higher; and 
when any man makes the higher serve 
the lower, he turns creation, so far as he 
is concerned, upside down. In him the 
ox becomes grass, not grass ox. Now, 
that happens whenever a man says to | 
himself, “I am in this world to make 
what I can out of it.”” What does that 
mean? It means, I, a spiritual being for 
whom things were created, I am going to 
take my reason, my vision, my capacity, 
my power, to make money. Men are not 
to make money; money is to make men. 
Folks are not for things; things are for 
folks. Material things are for the service 
of man in his intellectual and in his spirit- 
ual state. It is no remedy for a man who 
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is living for pleasure, living for accumula- 
tion, living for the things of this life, to 
say to him, ‘“ You must not do it quite so 
much; you must put two dimes in the 
collection-plate instead of one; or, You 
must drink one glass of beer instead of 
two ; you must not do this, you must not 
do that, you must not do the other.” It 
does not make any difference what he 
does, so long as he is living upside down. 
We try to save ourselves from the worse 
evils of self-indulgence by drawing lines. 
We imagine that we can go on living for 
self—that is, using our higher nature to 
minister to our lower one, and yet be 
moral if we do not transcend certain lines. 
So the question comes up over and over 
again. I do not know how many times it 
has been written to me, as editor of The 
Outlook, ‘“‘ Where shall I draw the line ?” 
It is drawn between courses of conduct : 
it is wrong to go to the theater, but right 
to go the circus—especially if you have 
the children with you. Or, lines are drawn 
between individuals: it is right for a lay- 
man to go to the theater, but he does not 
want his minister to go; it is right for a 
- girl to dance, until she joins the church ; 
then she must stop dancing. All these 
fictitious, false distinctions Paul sweeps 
away. The whole world is yours; all 
teachers are yours; all books are yours ; 
all literature is yours; all the world and 
all its activities are yours; all things 
present and future are yours; but they are 
yours to use; to use that by them you 
may minister to your own higher nature 
and the higher nature of men and women 
around about you. 

A boy goes into his father’s artist studio, 
takes some paints, and begins to splash 
carelessly oh the canvas. If the father is 
foolish, he takes the pigments from the 
boy, boxes his ears, and says, “Go away!” 
If he has wisdom as a father, he will say, 
‘My son, I am glad to see you trying to 
paint. I will show you how.” And he 
takes fresh pigment, and gets a little piece 
of canvas, and draws the outline of a man, 
and shows the boy how to outline the 
face and fill it in with white color, and 
paint the jacket blue, and the pantaloons 
red ; and suddenly the boy has blossomed 
into the beginning of an artist. So all 
things in the studio of life are yours; but 
you are to use them, not to splash the can- 
vas, but to paint. So in that wonderfully 
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poetic description of creation, in the first 
chapter of Genesis, what is the teaching ? 
I have made this world for you to live in: 
In 
that wonderful biography of Christ, what 
is the teaching? John the Baptist came 
and said, ‘This is a bad world; it is an 
immoral world; it is a wicked world; I 
will keep out of the world. People grow 
effeminate by the dress they wear; I will 
wear arough garment. People grow glut- 
tonous by the food they eat; I will eat 
nothing but locusts and wild honey.” 
Christ comes and begins his ministry by 
changing water into wine for the guests at 
the wedding; and ends his life drinking 
wine at the Last Supper; and so lived 
during all the period of his earthly minis- 
try that, from that beginning to that end, 
while he never in any instance declined a 
single social. invitation, he yet gave cause 
for offense in -none. He lived with all 
men, joining in their social pleasures, join- 
ing in their life, and bringing them to him 
by it all, and yet so doing it always that 
no man could call him a winebibber or a 
glutton without the falsity of the accusa- 
tion being at once manifest ; so living that 
every man that sees him, and every man 
that has read the story since, knows that 
while he was subjected to all the influences 


with which men struggle in this life, he 


always served the Master’s will—a service 
which meant to him self-sacrifice. ‘The 
remedy for worldliness is not drawing of 
lines; it is not prohibition of any kind. 
It is dedication. It is a shame for a man 
to be a millionaire in possessions if he is 
not also a millionaire in beneficence. The 
only man whom Christ called a fool was 
the man who thought that property was 


only good to be hoarded; did not know 


that it was to be used! 

Paul declares further that the cause of 
sectarianism in the Church is that same 
thing which has caused worldliness and 
skepticism, ‘I, brethren, could not speak 
unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto 
carnal for ye are. yet carnal; for 
whereas there is among you envying, and 
strife, and divisions, are ye not carnal, 
and walk as men?” You are fleshly men, 
he says. And it is because you are fleshly 


men that you are divided up as you are. 
One says, I am of Paul; and another, I 
-am of Apollos; and I, of Cephas; and I, 
of Christ. 


It ought to add something to 
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our humility, this declaration of the Apos- 
tté, if we really believe it, that the divis- 
ion of the Christian Church to-day into 
‘Calvinists and Arminians, into Presbyte- 
rians and Episcopalians and Congrega- 
tionalists, into Baptists and Pedo-Baptists, 
has for its root the same evil poison that 
produces sensuality and worldliness, that 
produces skepticism and unbelief. But 
that is Paul’s declaration ; and his remedy 
is this: Go back to your message; and 
in the fifteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians 
he tells us that message very clearly: 

Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the 
gospel which I preached unto you, which also 
ye have received, and wherein ye stand. . 
For I delivered unto you first of all that which 
I also received, how that Christ died for our 
sins according to the scriptures; and that he 
was buried, and that he rose again the third 
day according to the scriptures. 

There is a spiritual world which the 
eye hath not seen, and the ear hath 
not heard, and it hath not entered 
into the heart of man to conceive; and 
out of that spiritual world, out of that 
invisible world all round about us, there 
came one bearing the shape and form of 
the Son of man, bearing in himself the 
Spirit of the Son of God ; and he has come 
and he has lived among men that men 
might see, and might feel the divine mani- 
festation. Our eyes have seen him, says 
John; and our hands have handled him. 
He has lived this life that we might under- 
stand what spiritual life means. We have 
had the swift-moving vision of it; then it 
has gone out. Men have thought that the 
spiritual has died altogether; then the 
Christ has come back again; and with 
apparition after apparition, disclosure after 
disclosure, he has hammered his way into 
the hearts of the skeptical unbelieving 
disciples till they have come to the con- 
clusion that they were nearer to the spirit 
world than ever they were before. He 
appears before their eyes ; he meets them 
at the supper-table; he enters into their 
prayer-meeting; he joins with them where 
they are fishing; he tells them, “ Lo! I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” Always walking with us un- 
seen, as with the disciples on the road to 
Emmaus. Ever since that day of resur- 
rection, what i is it that has been or should 
have been the message of the Church? 
Not a creed, not a symbol or system, not 
any such thing as that; but this: we 
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know that the spirit world is real; we 
know that He that was born of a virgin 
has come and lived among men; we have 
seen Him; we know the spirit world is 
real ; because deathcannot conquer Him ; 
He has risen from the dead, and come 
again and showed Himself to us. It is 
only when the Church does not know, only 
when the Church forgets its message, only 
when it thinks its message is philosophy, 
or a symbol, that it quarrels over these 
little things. Did you ever know a revival 
of religion and an ecclesiastical trial to 
go on in a church at the same time? 
Spiritual life—when the Church gets 
that; when it sees its Christ; when 
it knows him; when it walks with him; 
when it lives with him; even though it 
still maintains its creed, its forms and 
ceremonies, and its order and organization, 


still it will not be known by these, nor 


care for these; but only by and for that 
one transcendent message, that the Son of 
God has lived, and suffered, and died, and 
risen again, that we might live the life 
that he lived, and enter into eternal life 
with him. 

Sometimes we wish, all of us, I think, 
that our poor halting faith might have 
some-support from sense. If this morn- 
ing, as I talk to you, our faith could only 
have an instant, visible representation ; 
if we could see Christ here; if, looking 
up, we could see the friends that have 
gone before all gathered here; if I could 


‘see my father, and my mother, and my 


brother, and my friends watching me to 
see what sort of a message I would give; 
if you that have come here, some of you, 
with the habiliments of -mourning, with 
woe in your heart, might see the friend 
at your side, wondering that you are not 
wearing white in thankfulness at his glori- 
fication ; if only for this little while these 
earthly things could be swept away, if 
from this dream that we are living we 

ld awake to the divine and splendid 
reality, we should not go back to quarrel 
with our brothers of like family because 
they phrase their belief differently, and 
we should never go back to doubt again 
the splendid, divine reality of the spiritual 
life. Why do we wait for our heaven? 
Why? “ Ye are come unto Mount Sion, 


unto the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumer- 
able company of angels, to the general 
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assembly and. church of the firstborn, 
which are written in heaven, and to God 
the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just 
men made perfect, and to Jesus the 
mediator of the new covenant.” ‘Ye are 
-come:” not by and by in some great judg- 
ment day shall we come, not by and by 
when God mercifully strips off from us this. 
covering of our flesh, and our spirit is 
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emancipated ; now! now! we. have come. 
The remedy for skepticism, and the rem- 
edy for sensuality and effeminacy and 
luxury, and the remedy for sectarian divis- 
ions and strife in the Church of Jesus 
Christ, is allone. Itis the spiritual vision 
that knows and sees God, Christ, and 
immortality, and lives with Him in the 
eternal life, here and now! 


Industrial Emancipation in New Zealand 


By Hugh 


WT has been said that in all ages of 
| history mankind has found the nurse- 
ries of its great ideas, both social and 
political, not in the great empires, but in 
the small States of the civilized world. It 
is interesting to find that even now in this 
age, with its prevailing tendency to politi- 
cal aggregation, there is still evidence to 
be_ found that the little States rather than 
the great empires are the natural seed- 
beds of social and political reform. Thus 
in Europe it has been little Switzerland, 
and not republican France nor imperial 
Germany, that has experimented upon the 
best methods of bringing the intelligent 
opinion of the people to bear upon legisla- 
tion ; and thus, among the young and vigor- 
ous offshoots of ourown Anglo-Saxon stock, 
it is the little colony of New Zealand, and 
not Australia, Canada, or South Africa, 
which is year by year providing object- 
lessons in social and political economy for 
the race. It is no doubt well that it should 
be so. The experiments that can be tried 
with safety and advantage by a community 
like New Zealand, of less than a million 
inhabitants, self-contained by position, 
might prove dangerous, if not impractica- 
ble, in the case of the great nations, whose 
external relations and internal organiza- 
tion might suffer from experimental legis- 
lation. | 
During the last twenty-five years New 
Zealand has been the workshop of social 
and political experiment. In nearly every 
line of political thought she has attempted 
new departures from the beaten track, 
and in almost every department of politi- 
cal economy she has attempted to, put into 
practical operation the ideas that have 
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elsewhere been scoffed at as the insub- 
stantial dreams of visionary philosophers. 
It has been with no idea of constituting 
herself the guide and teacher of the rest 
of civilized humanity that she has done 
this; indeed, it is hardly too much to say 
that very often her Parliament, and even 
her political leaders, have drifted rather 
than steered along the course they have 
followed. Each step she has taken has 
suggested, sometimes it has almost com- 
pelled, the next, until to-day the little coun- 
try, not yet sixty years removed from its 
aboriginal barbarism, has become in nearly 
every respect an object of curious study to 
thoughtful men in every part of the civil- 
ized world. 

The history of industrial emancipation 
in New Zealand may be selected as one 
of a number of social questions that have 
been dealt with within the last few years 
in a manner which illustrates the process 
of evolution to which I have referred, and 
with results that appear to be worthy of 
general interest and investigation. It is 
interesting to note that industrial or labor 
legislation in New Zealand was not the 
offspring of, social agitation. The country 
is not as yet largely a manufacturing one: 
that is to say, with the single exception of 
woolen fabrics, its people export scarcely 
any manufactured goods, being content to 
produce a large proportion of what they 
require for home consumption. There 
were, therefore, no great factories and mills, 
nor were strikes of any class of workers 
ever frequent or at all widespread in the 


‘colony. The policy of reform in indus- 


trial relations and conditions took its rise, 
perhaps fortunately, from a different set 
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of circumstances. ‘The railway system of 
the country was the real origin of the 
industrial legislation of New Zealand. 
In that colony, as, indeed, in ail the 
colonies of Australasia, the railways were 
created by the State and have remained 
the property of the people at large. This 
was not, as may be hastily supposed, 
the result of deep political design, but 
of convenience in some instances and 
of necessity in others. In the case of 
New Zealand it was the result of neces- 
sity. Private enterprise would not have 
ventured its money in the speculation, and 
the choice lay between government-made 


railroads and none at all. The govern- 
ment railway system was begun in 1874, 


and its extension has been going on from 
year to year ever since. No attempt has 
been made to rush construction, the lead- 
ing idea being that railroads should, as far 
as possible, keep pace with the settlement 
of the land. Within a very few years after 
the policy of construction was inaugurated, 
however, portions of the system began to 
be operated, and as this was done by the 
Government, it involved the employment 
of a body of laborers, more or less skilled, 
whose numbers increased with the exten- 
sion of the operations. 

It was thus that the Government of 
New Zealand became an employer of 
labor on a large scale; and it was thus 
that questions of the fair relations between 
employer and employed were forced upon 
their attention. No strike of railway ser- 
vants ever occurred, but as the numbers 
increased, such questions as hours of 
labor and the wages to which each class 
of operatives was fairly entitled became 
more and more prominent. After a time 
eight hours was fixed upon as the legiti- 
mate extent of a working day, for which 
a regular wage, sufficient to maintain the 
worker, should be paid; and a liberal 
though not extravagant scale of wages 
was settled upon. The example of the 


Government workman soon became the 


standard which other workers set before 
themselves as the proper one to aim at, 
and, to prevent friction arising, the Parlia- 


-ment was almost compelled to legislate 


on the subject. It was thus that the first 
step was taken-—that of the declaration 
that eight hours was the full legal extent 
of a working day for which a day’s wage 
should become due. Labor of any kind, 
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if it extended beyond the limit, was to be 
looked upon as extra time, and was to be 
paid for, not only as a separate contract, 
but at an advanced rate, the object being 
as far as possible to discourage the em- 
ployment of the workers during longer 
hours than were considered desirable as 
the limits of daily labor. 

The step thus taken was an important 
one, but it had scarcely been taken before 
it was discovered. that it had only brought 
a new question into prominence. To 
curtail the hours of labor was found to 
lead at once to the further question of 
the price to be paid for a day’s work. 
The employer had but to reduce by one: 
fifth the wages he paid each workman to 
render his eight-hour day as cheap to him | 
as his ten-hour day had been before the 
law was passed ; he had only to employ 
a few more hands to avoid the difficulty 
of extra pay for extra hours. For a time 
it almost seemed as though the reform 
had been anything but an advantage to 
the workman, and conservative capitalists 
were ready to make merry at the expense 
of the reformers who had made so inef- 
fectual an attempt to upset the time-hon- 
ored relations between labor and capital, 
and actually to fly in the face of the 
sacred doctrine that the gospel of eco- 
nomic supply and demand was the proper 
and only salvation of the workers. 

The evil, however, was too evident to 
remain long undealt with by legislation 
in a country where, as in New Zealand, 
the individual electors and their repre- 
sentatives are in close touch, without the 
fatal intervention of political machines, 
rings, and bosses. It was felt that some- 
thing must be done to regulate wages, and 
it was also felt that it must necessarily be 
such a measure as would be capable of 
adjustment to suit many conditions and 
sets of circumStances. It was thus that 
the system of compulsory arbitration took 
its rise. Shortly stated, it consists of two 
parts—a local arbitration, which either 
party to any trade dispute in which wages 
are involved can invoke by simple and 
inexpensive means; which is, in fact, a 
reference to a_ board of conciliation, not 
clothed with the power to enforce its 
decisions on either party; and, failing 
conciliation by its means, reference to a 
central court of arbitration, by way of 
appeal, at the instance of either party, 
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with the provision that its decision shall 


be final and enforceable by all the powers — 


of the State. The boards of local con- 
ciliation are locally elected bodies, half 
the members representing workers for 
wages, and the other half employers. 
The central or State board of arbitration 
consists of five members, two representing 
wage-earners and two employers of labor, 
while the fifth is the Chairman of the 
board, and is a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the country, appointed to the 
office by the executive government of the 
colony. The reports of the proceedings 
of this court are published quarterly by 
the Government, so that the public are 
kept fully informed of all that is done in 
relation to disputes involving the ques- 
tion of wages. 

It need hardly be said that the experi- 
ment was regarded with something more 
than suspicion in many quarters. The 
authority of all the schools of political 
economists of past and present ages was 
invoked to prove that the results of such 
an interference between labor and capital 
could result only in disaster to both. 
Nothing, indeed, was wanting to condemn 
the new legislation but the verdict of 
experience, but that has been withheld. 
Time after time recourse has been had to 
the new system—at first by the workers 


only, but latterly quite as often by the _. 


employers of labor—and apparently with 
the best results to both. parties. 

Some of the questions coming before 
the new tribunal, however, quickly sug- 
gested the need of further legislation 
respecting matters not properly coming 
within the scope of arbitration. Such 
questions related to the hours and con- 
ditions for the employment of women, 
and the age at which young persons of 
either sex might become wage-earners at 
all. On both these questions legislation 
has interfered, very materially circum- 
scribing the powers of employers, parents, 
and even of the young persons themselves 
as to the age at which they might be 
employed, and the hours and conditions 
under which they should work until they 
attained the age of eighteen years. Upon 
this there followed the question of a 
weekly holiday; and, in spite of much 
opposition, it was finally enactdd that all 
wage-earners were fairly entitléd to one 
half-day—not being Sunday+-in each 
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week as a holiday, without loss of wages. 


In this way the hours of a week’s labor 
were reduced in New Zealand from forty- 
eight to forty-four; and once more con- 
servatives were ready to prophesy disaster 
and impoverishment for the country. Of 
this there are no signs as yet; indeed, the 
colony was never more prosperous. 

The last step in the emancipation of 
labor has, it would appear, just been taken 
in New Zealand, by the establishment of 
a system of old-age pensions for those of 
the people who, at the age of sixty-five, are 
without sufficient means of support. Such 
a proposition is evidently a necessary part 
of any complete plan for the emancipation 
of the workers from the ordinary risks of 
the wage-earner’s position, which involves 
the liability to being deprived of work in 
advancing years, with the risk of becom- 
ing an object of individual charity in old 
age. The particulars of the scheme have 
not as yet come to hand, but it is, as 
indeed might have been expected, not 
akin to the State insurance law of Ger- 
many, but merely an acknowledgment that 
the State owes it to each citizen to see that 
in old age he or she shall not be exposed 
to want, on the one hand, or to the loss 
of self-respect which attends upon the re- 
ceipt of systematic charity, either from the 
State or individuals, on the other. 

It will be evident to every reader that 
at each step in this legislation the Parlia- 
ment and people of New Zealand have 
ignored deliberately the recognized canons 
of economic science. They have laid 
themselves open to the oft-repeated 
charge of destroying the spirit of self- 
reliance and substituting one of State 
dependence in the mass of the people. 
They have done everything which could 
well be thought of to incur the ban of the 
economists, and to draw down upon their 
country the doom of an industrial decay. 
It is interesting, if only as a matter of 
curiosity, to note that these flagrant eco- 
nomic sins do not as yet show any signs 
of calling down upon them the expected 
punishment. New Zealand to-day is flour- 
ishing, and, strange to say, is growing 
wealthy year by year, in spite of all. Her 


workers appear to produce, in spite of 


their short hours of labor, notwithstanding 
their half-holiday weekly, more marketable 
produce than the workers of almost any 
other country in the world. Last year 
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they sent away produce, for the most part 
agricultural, equal in value to seventy-five 
dollars per head for every inhabitant of 
the colony. They had land in cultivation 
equal to more than fifteen acres for every 
. person in the country; sheep to the num- 
ber of twenty-six for each inhabitant ; and 
cattle to the number of more than one 
and a half foreach. The ordinary banks of 
the colony held on deposit fully ninety-two 
dollars for each person of the community, 
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while the savings banks held an additional 
thirty-six dollars. These figures, which 
are taken from the latest official returns 
of the colony, challenge comparison with 
the condition of things in any other coun- 
try, however great or wealthy, that the 
world can show, and they would at least 
appear to raise, as a matter for discussion — 
and further inquiry, the truth of the doc- 
trines so arrogantly declared to be un- 
alterable laws of economic science. 
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[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending May 5. Prices 
will be found under the head of Books Received in the 
preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly report ot 
current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews 
ot the more important works. ] 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Mr. Eden Phillpott’s CA7/dren of the 
Mist will give the author, in our judgment, 
a high place among living English novel- 
ists. He had already done excellent work 
in fiction in * Some Every-day Folks,” a 
delightful though leisurely tale of country- 
town society, which in a measure had the 
flavor of a modernized ‘“ Cranford,” as 
well as in “ Lying Prophets” and one or 
two less well-known books. 
were, the present novel stands head and 
shoulders above them. Beginning with 
quiet pictures of Devonshire life and char- 
acter, with the slow, soft-spoken, rich dia- 
lect made familiar to readers of Black- 
more’s and Walter Raymond’s stories, it 
develops naturally, deliberately, and strong- 
ly into a novel of motive, passion, tempera- 
ment, cause and effect, such as Mr. Thomas 
Hardy at his best need not have been 
ashamed to produce. We are not sur- 
prised, after reading the book, to know 
that the author of “ Lorna Doone’”’ felt 
moved to write: “ Knowing nothing of 
the writer or his works, I was simply as- 
tonished at the beauty and power of this 
novel. Literature has been enriched with 
a wholesome, genial, and noble tale, the 
reading of which is a pleasure in store for 
many.” There is not a carelessly drawn 
character in the story; at least eight or 
ten of its men and women stand out, clear 
and distinct individualities, in the reader’s 
mind after the novel is read and laid 
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down. Its union of humor and power is 
quite unusual. There is nothing hasty, 
skimped, or affected about it; only read- 
ers who want to absorb a novel in an odd 
hour and then throw it aside to be forgot- 
ten will grudge the time for the careful, 
appreciative reading this novel must have 
to be known for what it is. Noone could 
possibly accuse the author of dullness ; 
some may accuse him of over-deliberate- 
ness. As to his philosophy, although he 
brings out some of the hard aspects of 
heredity, inevitable law, the temperamental 
development of good and evil passions 
and traits, there is nothing hopeless, pes- 
simistic, or sourly cynical; on thecontrary, 
the book leaves a pleasant and cheerful 
impression. ‘Children of the Mist” is a 
work of notable vigor. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.) 

Miss Beatrice Harraden can _ hardly 
write a dull book. Her natural vivacity 
and keenness would protect her from that 
flatness which overtakes so many contem- 
porary long stories. If the great qualities 
are denied her, she has many of those 
lesser qualities which, taken in the proper 
combination, make a good story-writer. 
Her latest long story, Zhe Fowler, is a 
very careful piece of work, wrought out 
with ability and literary skill. The story 
is distinctly psychological in its interest, | 
but it is a psychology which is subordinate 
to the function of: story-telling, and not 
paramount to it. The study of the grad- 


ual possession of one personality by an- 
other belongs properly to the novelist; it 
has been very successfully made _ before, 
but not precisely under the same con- 
ditions under which Miss Harraden has 
chosen to work out her problem, This is 


a 
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in many ways a woman’s story; and there 
is that knowledge of invalidism in it which 


has been a curious and not uninteresting 


feature of almost all of Miss Harraden’s 
work. Her heroine, however, possesses 
a glorious vifality, and is the very incar- 
nation of life up to the time when she 
becomes temporarily the victim of a para- 
site. 
characterization and interesting talk; and, 
although not giving the reader the deepest 
sense of reality, holds the attention to the 
end. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 

Mr. Robert Herrick’s short stories in 
the volume called Loze’s Dilemmas are 
always clever, sometimes subtle and keen, 
frequently suggestive of the depths of 
personal and social problems under mod- 
ern conditions. Perhaps they are a trifle 
mannered and over-refined, but certainly 
they have more than surface ability. (H.S. 
Stone & Co., Chicago.) 

In Men's Tragedies Mr. R. V. Risley 
presents nine “studies of intensity,” to 
use his own phrase. All are of somber 
power ; each has its dramatic climax, its 
striking situation, its crisis of passion. It 
is perhaps significant that “The Man 
who Hated” lives more vividly in the 
reader’s imagination than “ The Man who 
Loved ;” that “The Man who Fell” is 
more distinct than ** The Man who Bore ;” 
‘The Man who Sneered” than “ The 
Man who Cared.” For these tragedies 
of the soul are by no means optimistic in 
their reflection of life and character; their 
nobility is not that of idealization, but of 
concentrated suffering and strength of en- 
durance. Despite a little mannerism and 
occasional straining for effect, the author 
has put intellectual force into these “ fic- 
tional essays ;”” he writes, moreover, with 
terseness and extraordinary concentration 
of purpose, while a grim and almost sar- 
donic wit lightens the gloomy situations. 
The tales take hold on the imagination 
irresistibly. They are sure to be widely 
read and to provoke discussion. Beyond 
question this author has a literary future 
to be watched with interest. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York.) 

We suppose that Sand ’n’ Bushes, by 
the late Maria Louise Pool, is the last 
work from her pen which will appear. It 
is, we believe, her third story published 
posthumously. ‘There is a certain satis- 
faction in the fact that, like Miss Poole’s 
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first story, ‘“ Roweny in Boston,” this last 
is essentially a novel of character and 
humor rather than one of those psycho- 


The story is full of cleverness of. 
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logical-problem-novels which she had 
more than once essayed with only moder- 
ate success. ‘Sand ’n’ Bushes ” is light, 
agreeable, keen-witted, and readable— 
altogether a pleasant book for summer 
vacation reading. It tells the adventures 


_ of two New England girls on a horseback 


trip in the Cape Cod region, and the fun 
is genuine, if at times a trifle extravagant. 
(H. S. Stone & Co., Chicago.) 

The Cougar-Tamer and Other Stories 
of Adventure is a_ collection of short 
hunting and mountain tales by Frank W. 
Calkins. Arizona, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, Wisconsin, lowa, and Canada are 
the scenes of these adventures. Each has 
a thrilling minute, and all are told crisply 
and dramatically. (H. S. Stone & Co., 
Chicago. ) 

Mr. Merwin-Webster’s Short Line War 
is a Capital story of adventure in the field 
of railroading. It is crowded with action 
from beginning to end, and is a very 
effective picture of what may take place 
in the way of civil war within the borders 
of a highly organized State. Itisastudy 
of a fight between two factions for the 
possession of a railroad, which passes 
through successive stages of stock-manip- 
ulation, physical struggle for possession, 
the dragging in of the judges, and the 
final interference of the Governor. ‘The 
story throws effective side-lights in many 
directions, and brings clearly before the 
mind of the reader the various. methods 
of bribery, of intrigues within Boards of 
Directors, of influencing judges, and of 
reaching Governors. ‘There are plenty of 
movement, good skill at character-drawing, 
and avery pretty love story. (The Mac- 


millan Company, New York.) 


Mr. John Bickerdyke has_ published, 
through Messrs. G.P. Putnam’s Sons (New 
York), a sea romance entitled Zhe Pass- 
ing of Prince Rozan. ‘The story is a suc- 
cession of startling and improbable ad- 
ventures, with a decidedly Hooley-like 
commercial imbroglio as their reason-of- 
being. 

ickery ann & other girls & boys, by 
elia w. peattie—we follow the printed 
title as to lack of capitals—is a collection 
of stories as unique as the arrangement 
of the title. The stories are humorous, 
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pathetic, fanciful, and some are written 
with a distinct moral purpose. ‘“‘ Bertha’s 
Début ” is, on the whole, the most dainty 
and effective of the stories ; its charm lies 
in its naturalness. (H.S. Stone & Co., 
Chicago.) 

Those Dale Girls, by Frances Weston 
Carruth (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago), 
is the story of two bright girls, educated 
by their father in the most haphazard 
and unconventional manner, who, finding 
themselves compelled to earn their own 
living, do it bravely and cheerfully, and 
accomplish wonders, without having either 
previous experience or training. Their 
business success is only equaled by their 
social success, and the story ends in a 
double wedding, with just a touch of the 
Spanish-American war, given for the pur- 
pose of introducing the necessary element 
of a possible tragedy. | 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


The two volumes comprising the Zz/e, 
Writings, and Correspondence of George 
Borrow represent an enormous amount 
of laborious and eonscientious work on 
the part of the author, Professor William 
I. Knapp. ‘The reading world has waited 
for a generation for a thorough and satis- 
factory treatment of the life of this extraor- 
dinary man. We here merely call acten- 
tion to the publication of the work; before 
long we shall review it at some length. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

Thaddeus Stevens, by S. W. McCall, is 
the last volume in the American States- 
man Series. The special value of this 
book is in its record of the reconstruction 
proceedings. ‘Thaddeus Stevens was a 
radical Abolitionist, and this volume puts 
in sharp contrast President Johnson’s 
plan of reconstruction and that which 
was finally adopted, the effects of which 
we are still feeling. Mr. McCall is right 
in saying, “ Whatever path was followed 
was sure to be surrounded with some 
peril. Congress took the course which at 
the time appeared to be attended with the 
slightest danger to liberty.’”’ Results have 
not fully justified this appearance, but 
the candid historian must acknowledge 
that, even with all the light which subse- 
quent history throws upon the question, 
the problem how to reconstruct the South- 
ern half of the United States so as to 
protect the colored man without imperil- 
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ing that local self-government which is 
the foundation of the Republic was a 
difficult and almost insuperable problem. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) : 

Although the Civil War was not marked 
in the region west of the Mississippi by 
actions of such magnitude as in the east-- 
ern half of the country, yet the contest 
was characterized by a stubbornness and 
especially by a peculiar ferocity which 
require the attention of the _ historian. 
The prototypes of the fiendishness of 
recent lynching mobs are found in the 
border guerrillas of the story, which is 
graphically told by Mr. Wiley Britton in 
The Civil War on the Border, the second 
and last volume of which has appeared. 
His narrative, based on official reports 
and his personal observations, includes 
the military operations in Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Arkansas, and the Indian Territory 
during 1863-65, and the various massa- 
cres which have left indelible disgrace 
upon ‘the lost cause.” A chapter is 
devoted to the one first-rate achievement 
in the whole history, the building of the 
Red River dam, by which the fleet was 
tided over rocky falls and saved. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

Not in his “ French Revolution” or 
his “ England under Gladstone” or his 
“Trish History’ does Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy write so clearly, concisely, and 
iustructively as in his latest work, A Short 
fiistory of the United States. The Amer- 
ican edition (published by Messrs. H. S. 
Stone & Co., Chicago) is not as large in 
size as the English, yet the print seems 
as agreeable to the eye. The publishers 
of both editions are to be congratulated 
on their paper, print, and binding. As | 
we have hinted, the work deserves such 
treatment; it may even take rank with 
some readers alongside some weightier 
single-volume histories, as those of Fiske, 
Channing, and Goldwin Smith. With all 
readers there will be an acknowledgment 
of the often poetic and picturesquely ap- 
propriate language used in the narration 
of our history. The author’s age and 
ancestry are thus appropriately reflected, 
and his book is a grateful change from 
dry-as-dust history-writings. The volume 
will appeal to the general reader; its 
worth to the serious student, however, is 
another matter. 

The remarkable many-sidedness of 
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Gladstone’s life lends itself well to a 
biography, the work of different hands. 
Hence an unorganic but interesting en- 
deavor is the latest Zzfe of William 
Ewart Gladstone. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.) The American edition is 
published in two volumes—an improve- 
ment over the original one stout volume; 
but the rather large page and the rather 
small type make at times uneasy reading 
for weak eyes. The many illustrations 
are poor, excepting the fine frontispiece 
portrait. Sir Wemyss Reid edits the 
work. His own text consists of the first 
and last chapters. They are perhaps the 
most illuminative, and they are the most 
comprehensive, but they lack the special 
interest attaching to such chapters as 
those on “ Mr. Gladstone as a Scholar,” 
by Mr. A. J. Butler, “ Mr. Gladstone as a 
Theologian,” by Canon MacColl, and 
“ Mr. Gladstone as an Orator,” by Mr. 
H. W. Lucy. Most of the remaining. 
chapters are the work of Mr. F. W. Hirst, 
and his biography is done with an engag- 
ing balance. He seems hardly so much 
of a Gladstone admirer as are Messrs. 
McCarthy and Russell; or even the writer 
of Punch’s ” admirable Life.”” With 
one or all of these three recently pub- 
lished biographies this work is sure to be 
compared. In some respects it stands 
the coniparison well; not so in others— 
especially in those lacks apt to appear 
in collaborative attempts. However, this 
and all of the dozen or more Gladstone 
biographies will be quite cast in the shade 
when Mr. Morley’s monumental work 
appears. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


The last two volumes of the Po/ychrome 
Bible are the Book of Joshua, by the 
Rev. W. H. Bennett, M.A., Professor of 
Old Testament Languages and Literature, 
Hackney and New Colleges, London, and 
the Book of Ezekiel, by C. H. Toy, 
LL.D., Professor in Harvard University. 
Ezekiel has come down to us substantially 
as it left the author’s hand. In this re- 
spect it differs from the Book of Isaiah, for 
example, which is composed of a variety 
of writings by different authors. Ezekiel is 
probably the least read of the three great 
prophets, and we are glad to have it in 
this new version, which will make parts 
of it atleast more intelligible than they are 
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in the authorized version. The chapter 
divisions and.their headings seem to us 
admirable. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York.) 

Dr. Anson P. Atterbury, of New York, 
has put, forth a book, /slam in Africa, 
which effectively disposes of the romanc- 
ing view that Mohammedanism among 
the natives of that continent is to be 
hopefully regarded as a preparatory school 
for a future advance to Christianity. In 
contrast with the statement of Dr. Blyden 
that it has established ‘a great total 
abstinence society throughout Central 
Africa,” the fact is that the Arabs are 
the chief importers of intoxicants into 
the country. During the last decade 
our information as to Mohammedanism 
in Africa has become more full and pre- 
cise. It has reduced populous regions 
to deserts by bloody conquests or cruel 
slave-raids. It undoubtedly develops 
virile strength of mind in the pagan, but 
it leaves him essentially a pagan, brutal 
and licentious. It is simply an enemy to 
civilization, whose forces must be massed 
against it. The transcontinental railroad 


will open the way for the forward move- 


ment of Christianity. The peculiar type 
of Mohammedanism in Africa renders it 
more easy for Christianity to supplant. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 
Professor Gilbert’s Student's Life of 
Paul, like his “ Student’s Life of Jesus,” 
is a clear, compact, and critical presenta- 
tion of historical facts, without much space 
given to. Pauline theological teaching. 
The author subdivides his chapters into 
numbered paragraphs, thus emphasizing 
the text-book appearance. Foot-notes and 
a good index give full references to the 


_ Bible, but the references to the literature 


of the subject are perhaps not as exhaust- 
ive as many scholars might wish. The 
language is simple and unrhetorical, but 
for the general reader it lacks color. To 
the student, however, the author’s spirit, 
especially in dealing with mooted ques- 
tions, will be of widespread appeal, and 
thus the work ought to be sure of success. 
As all Bible students are interested in the 
matter of assigning a proper chronology 
to Paul’s life (we are sure, according to 
Professor Gilbert, of but one date in that 
life), it may, be added that our author is 
against connecting the death of the Apos- 
tle with the Neronian persecution of 64 
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A.D., a date, however, put forth by such emi- 
nent scholars as Harnack and Holtzmann. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York.) 

No one who knows how thoroughly Canon 
Gore enters into the spirit of churchman- 
ship will be surprised at his interpretation 
of the Epistle to.the Romans ; indeed, the 
Canon himself is persuaded that only a 
man absorbed in “the obligation of the 
one body may interpret the Great Apostle’s 
words with any completeness.” Surely, if 
the word “ catholic ”’ defines the position 
of the High Church leader, it also defines 
St. Paul in his effort to gain equal posi- 
tion in the Church both for Jews and 
Gentiles—the motive of that masterpiece 
of argumentation which we know as the 
Epistle to the Romans. Canon Gore’s 
method of exposition is that which he has 
already used in his commentary on Ephe- 
sians. A section of the Revised Version 
is taken, prefaced either by a paraphrase 
or an analysis, and followed by further 
explanation. The commentator clearly 
shéws the distinction of Romans in being 
an ordered theological treatise. All the 
comment is alive with the spiritual force 
of the author of ‘“ Lux Mundi.” (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


ECONOMICS, ETC. 


Pauperizing the Rich, by Mr. Alfred J. 
Ferris, of Philadelphia, is “an inquiry 
into the value and significance of unearned 
wealth to its owners and society.” The 
so-called pauper, who is maintained by 
the town upon plain diet, and the idle 
rich, whom society supports in sterile 
splendor, undeniably belong to the same 
class, as unproductive consumers. Excess 
of wealth thus pauperizes the latter. 
From this point of view Mr. Ferris writes 
as a critic of the existing social order. 
‘He is brimful of humanity ; there is no 
harshness in his indictment of social 
wrong, but a serious sympathy, relieved 
by occasional banter and sarcasm. Ina 
population of 65,000,000 by the last cen- 
sus, he reckons 15,000,000 as destitute, 
on a per capita income of $35, and 35,- 
000,000 as poor, on a per capita income 
of $85. These are the disinherited. They 
have a common right with the social 
grades above them as heirs to “ the peo- 
ple’s property in ideas ” (the wealth-pro- 
ducing inventions of past time), of which 
they cannot avail themselves. But those 
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who can and do should pay in proportion 
to their use of the common right—as men | 
with two or twenty cows in a common 
pasture pay fro rata. This seems reason- — 
able, and Mr. Ferris contends that $160 
per capita could thus be realized by the 
collection of proper royalties—a sum 
which would at once lift all the destitute 
out of destitution, while leaving the rich 
with still ample income and promoting the 
welfare of all the rest. The agency for 
the estimation, collection, and distribution © 
of these royalties is to be the National 
Government. Mr. Ferris confesses that 
this is impracticable from the world’s 
point of view, but merely because of its 
strangeness. Utopian it is; yet things 
intrinsically reasonable have a way of get- 
ting realized at length in some sort. Mr. 
Ferris is no socialist ; he does not believe 
that inequalities are to disappear; he 
takes exceptions to Edward Bellamy and 
Henry George; he attempts “to make 
peace between the extreme left and the 
extreme right.”’ Whatever be thought of 
his proposal, he has at least written a 
wholesome critique on some conventional 
ideas both of charity and of justice. (T.S. 
Leach & Co., Philadelphia.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


In collaboration with M. Georges Da- 
rien, Mr. Joseph McCabe has produced a 
timely book entitled Can We Disarm ? 
(H. S. Stone & Co., Chicago.) The ques- 
tion is answered largely from the French 
standpoint. The authors pay much atten- 
tion to the obstacles to disarmament; we 
do not think that they give sufficient con- 
sideration to the political and economic 
advantages. 

It is impossible to read even cursorily 
any book of Froebel’s and not be im- 
pressed with the marvelous insight that 
realized the unity and the diversity—the 
unity in diversity—of life. It was this 
larger conception that revealed to Froebel 
the place of the child in the home, in the 
community, in the world ; it was this real- 
ization that enabled him to originate a 
philosophy of education for little children 
that compelled the home, the school, and 
the church to realize in this nineteenth 
century that the child is the seed from 
which all activity, all progress, all govern- 
ment, grow. Lducation by Development, 
translated by Josephine Jarvis, is the 
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_ second part of “* Pedagogics of the Kinder- 
_ garten,” by Frederick Froebel. Dr. William 
T. Harris, the editor, believes it to be one 
of the most important of Froebel’s works, 
holding that in this volume he throws 
further light on his theory and has made 
an exposition of his preceding works. 
This volume completes the translation of 
Froebel’s original works. No home library 
is complete without Froebel’s books. 
_They are a necessary part of the educa- 
tion in fatherhood and motherhood, and 
in no sense is their value merely technical. 
They show the spiritual side of the valua- 
tion of the child to those who are responsi- 
ble for its existence, for its culture. The 
child becomes in this new light, not a 
piece of property, but an expression of 
God, whose development depends on the 
perfection of its environment and the 
liberty given it to unfold the divinity 
within. (The International Education 
Series. D. Appleton & Co., New York:)- 

Under the title Psychology and Life, 
Professor Minsterberg, Harvard’s well- 
known specialist in psychology, has _ in- 
cluded six essays given to the public dur- 
ing the last year,.and marked by a unity 
of conception which fitly brings them to- 
gether in one volume controlled throughout 
by a fundamental thought and aim. This 
aim is ‘‘ the separation of the conceptions 
of psychology from the conceptions of our 
real life.” The first paper, ‘“‘ Psychology 
and Life,’ characterizes the general prob- 
lem of the whole. We shall speak more 
‘fully upon it in another issue. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

Half a dozen short papers on ethical 
and educational topics have been included 
by Mr. Norman Bridge in a volume en- 
titled Zhe Penalties of Taste, and Other 
Essays. Mr. Bridge is an observer of life 
who has attentively noted its corrigenda, 
and speaks to the point in sensible crit - 
cisms, without exaggeration or cynicism, 
and in good literary style. In particular, 
the essays on ‘“ Bashfulness ” and “ The 
Nerves of the Modern Child ” deserve as 
wide reading as they can get. (Herbert 
S. Stone & Co., Chicago.) 

Dr. D. F. Smith, Lecturer on Medical 
Jurisprudence in the University of Louis- 
ville, publishes Zhe Philosophy of Memory 
and Other Essays, viz., The Philosophy 
of Emphasis, The Functions of the Fluid 
Wedge, The Birth of a Planet, and the 
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Laws of River Overflow. We can only 
notice the first, which assumes memory 
to be the persistence of undulations set 
up in the brain by the vibrations of light, 
sound, etc.—a hypothesis we do not care 
to criticise so long as the author recog- 
nizes what is of main importance—the 
conscious self, which selects and attends 
to what it will among the objects of mem- 
ory. But the undulation theory is drawn 
out to extreme tenuity in accounting for 
natural religious sentiment as a response 


to the gentle vibrations received in the 


invisible light of the remotest stars. 
(John P. Morton & Co., Louisville.) 
Books I Have Read offers to a syste- 


‘matic person a chance to record such facts 


about the volumes he reads as those re- 
lating to title, author, publisher, date and 
place of reading, page references, com- 
ment, and quotations—all in an orderly 
fashion and with index. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York.) 


Books Received 
For the week ending May 12 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., NEW YORK 
Pierson, Arthur T. George Miiller of Bristol. $1.50. 
W interburn, Florence Hull. From the Child's Stand- 

point. $1.25. Nursery Ethics. $1] 
COWDIN, NEW YORK 


‘Robertson, John I Freeland. ‘Creep Afore Ye Gang. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
Badenoch, L. N. True Tales of the Insects. $3. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
De Moratin, Fernandez. El las Nifas. 
Edited by J. D. M. Ford, Ph.D. 55 ¢ 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, LONDON Teka 
Rowntree, Joseph, and Arthur Sherwell. The Temper- 
ance Problem and Social Reform. 
GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Miel, — F. B.,D.D. A Soul’s Pilgrimage. 
Ww. KNAPP, CINCINNATI, 0, 
Hills, Rev. A. "M. Food for Lambs. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Lang, Andrew. Myth, Ritual, and Religion. 2 Vols. 


#2. 

Dexter, T. F. G., and A. H. Garlick. Psychology in the 
Schoolroom. $1.50. 

HE MACMILLAN CO., NEW 

The W of Shakespeare. Edited by Herford. 
10 Vols. Vol. $1. 

Dutton, Samuel T. Social Phases of Education in the 
School and the Home. 

Harnack, Adolf. — on the Present Position of 
Protestantism. 

Saunders, Thomas Batley, The Quest of Faith. 

Modern Reader’s Bible ible Stories (New Testament). 
Edited by Richard G. 

Lite. Austin, and Mary Frances Blaisdell. 

ild Li . 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
A Life for "Liberty. Anti-Slavery and Other Letters of 
Holley. Edited by White Chadwick. 
$ 


ohnson, Jesse. ‘Testimony of the Sonnets. §l. 
Vood, Jo n Seymour. Ya e Yarns. 50 cts. 

SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
ennings, N. A. A Texas Ranger. $1.25. 
rown, Helen Dawes. A Civilian Attaché. 75 cts. 
Fuller, Caroline M. Acrossthe Campus. $1.50. 
UNITED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, BOSTON 
Meyer, meat F. B. 1 Promise. 50 cts. 

OMAS WHITTAKER, NEW Y 
Irish Life and Character. $1.25. 
J. O. WRIGHT & CO., NEW YO 
Marvin Fiedetic Rowland. Christ Amon the Cattle. 
(A Sermon.) 
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Professor Briggs Ordained 
_ The Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., was 
ordained to the priesthood of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, by Bishop Potter, 
in the Pro-Cathedral in New York on 


Sunday, May 14. No protest was made 
during the service. ‘There was a large 
congregation present, including a number 
of clergymen prominent in_ different 
Churches. The candidate was presented 
by the Rev. Cornelius B. Smith, D.D., 
and the sermon was preached by the Rev. 


tion. We have barbarians among us who 
covet that for business purposes. If they 
had their way, St. Paul’s would disappear, 
and there would spring up where it stood 
others of those repulsive and_ horrible 
structures which make our streets mere 
canons.” He then went on to say that 
it was a relief to turn from the irreverence 
of the business spirit and celebrate the 
anniversary of an institution which had 
behind it ten decades of continuous life. 
Dr. Dix is correct. The tendency of 


George William Douglass, D.D. Bishop \ business to invade all the sacred places 
Potter has published a Jetter concerning/ of our great cities should be resisted, and 


the case, in which he says that, after the 
approval of the candidate by the Standing 
Committee of the Diocese, he had no dis- 
cretion inthe case. His duty then became 


there is no better way to begin than by 
inculcating a spirit of reverence, and em- 
phasizing both the dignity and glory of 
worthy age. 


‘mandatory. After affirming that he was 

clearly in the line of what is required of Commencement at Lancaster 

him in ordaining Dr. Briggs, since the e Theological Seminary at Lancaster, 
Committee had not withdrawn itsapproval, Pa., is under the direction of the three 


Bishop Potter went further, and showed 
very clearly that the objections to Profes- 
sor Briggs were largely the result of igno- 
rance, and that many of the views held by 
him have long been held by distinguished 
theologians both of the Episcopalian and 
Anglican communions. 


St. Mark’s Centennial 


St. Mark’s Protestant Episcopal Church | 


in New York is one of the oldest churches 
in this city, and for many years was one 
of the wealthiest and most influential. It 
was the church home of many of the 
Knickerbocker families. More recently 
it has been known as the church of which 
the Rev. Dr. Rylance was rector. It is 
now far down town, being located at 
Second Avenue and Tenth Street. This 
church has within a few days celebrated 
its one hundredth anniversary. ‘The ser- 
mon was delivered by the Rev. Morgan 
Dix, D.D., who especially deplored the 
fact that in New York there is so little 


reverence and even respect for places. 


around which cluster memories. which 

always should be held sacred. Referring 

to St. Paul’s Church on Broadway, he is 

reported to have said: ‘‘ It requires con- 

stant watching to save that from destruc- 
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Eastern Synods of the German Reformed 
Church of the United States. This de- 
nomination is especially strong in Penn- 
sylvania. Its Theological Seminary is per- 
haps best known by the fame of four of 
its distinguished professors. John W. 
Nevin, D.D., was long connected with 
the institution, and afterward was Presi- 
dent of Franklin and Marshall College, 
with which it is affiliated. Philip Schaff 
was “imported” by the Seminary, and 
for twenty years was one of its professors; 
Thomas G. Apple, D.D., who has recently 
died, was widely known; while its present 
President, E. V. Gerhart, D.D., who is 
also Professor of Systematic Theology, is 
recognized throughout the land as a the- 
ologian of singular’ power and ample 
scholarship. ‘The Seminary has fifty-nine 
students, of whom twenty-six are in its 
junior class. Most of the students had 
college training before coming to the 
Seminary. All but three members of the 
junior class are college-bred men. The 
commencement of this Seminary was held 
during the week beginning May 7. On 
that day the President, Dr. Gerhart, 
preached the Baccalaureate sermon, choos- 
ing for his subject ‘“ The Childlike Spirit 
Essential to a Knowledge of the Deep 
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Things in Theology.” The sermon be- 
fore the graduating class was delivered 
by the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, of Mont- 
clair, N. J., whose subject was “ The Age 
of Faith.” 
nineteen. This institution exercises a 
wide influence in the Middle States and 
the West, and was never more prosperous. 


Its principal building is one of the most 


perfect for its purposes among the theo- 
logical schools of our country. 


A Diamond Jubilee 

The diamond jubilee of the American 
Sunday-School Union will be celebrated 
in Philadelphia on the 24th and the 25th 
of May. A long list of prominent speakers 
have promised to take part in the celebra- 
tion. The work of the Society, so far’as 
it can be set forth in statiscics, may be 
summarized as follows: ‘* During seventy- 
five years 100,928 Sunday-schools have 
been organized, containing 578,680 
teachers and 4,070,348 scholars ; 224,844 
cases of aid to schools, having 13,333,968 
members. Nearly four schools a day 
organized for every day of the last seventy- 
five years. Value of publications distrib- 


uted by sales and gifts, over $9,000,000.” 


Bishop Scarborough on Divorce — 

The one hundred and fifteenth annual 
convention of the Diocese of New Jersey 
was held at Princeton, New Jersey, on 
May 9. Bishop Scarborough, in his open- 
ing address, dwelt upon two subjects which 
are now prominent in the thought of 
Christian people. His utterance on dt- 
vorce was outspoken and positive. He 
‘said in substance: ‘“ The evil has grown 
to such enormous proportions that the very 
foundations of society are being weakened, 
and marriage is looked upon by many as 
only a temporary bargain, with no binding 
force higher than convenience. Some 
shocking instances recently, among those 
who are commonly called the better class 
of society, have shown how very lenient 
public opinion can be in condoning the 
sin and shame of those who deliberately 
set at naught the laws of God aid man. 
I am happy in the belief that an ever- 
increasing number of the clergy and laity 
of our Church are determined to close the 
door against the remarriage of divorced 
persons under any and all circumstances. 
' Doubtless there will be cases of real hard- 
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ship by the enforcement of a law so strict 
and unyielding, but there seems to be no 
middle ground, no room for comparison. 
The public conscience needs to be in- 
structed as to the sanctity of the marriage 
vow, and our Church should proclaim 
from the housetops that nothing but death 
can sunder such a solemn compact, and 
that no human statute can repeal or annul 
the law of God. No power on earth can 
compel any clergyman to sanction such a 
marriage by his presence or to give the 
Church’s blessing. ‘The Church feels that 
God does not bless separation, though it 
may be and often is a merciful provision ; 
but remarriage of either man or wife dur- 
ing the lifetime_of the other partner is to 
me a thing abhorrent.” 


The Crisis in the English Church 


Bishop Scarborough, in the same ad- 
dress, spoke his mind concerning the crisis 
in the Anglican communion, in words 
which are so sane and true that we repro- 
duce them for our readers. They have 
the more weight because they come from 
one who in so many ways is in sympathy 
with the English Church. ‘They are the 
words of a friend. He said: | 


The relations existing between the Church 
of England and our own Church are so inti- 
mate that what concerns the welfare of one 
cannot be a matter of indifference to the other. 
The grave crisis through which that Church 
has been passing of late has excited the deep- 
est interest on this side of the Atlantic. The 
union of Church and State seems to us, in our 
freedom, a strange anomaly. We would think 
it quite beyond possibility to seek the interpre- 
tation of a rubric at the hands of the New 
Jersey Legislature or from the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Washington, but in her present 
condition the Church of England is subject, in 
even matters ecclesiastical, to acts of Parlia- 
ment. This, it seems to me, is the main cause 
of her present troubles as a National Church. 
Brawlers feel at liberty toemploy the methods 
of the politician in manifesting their opposi- 
tion to what they dislike in the worship or 
polity of the Church. If it were possible to 
cast off the civil yoke and retain her endow- 
ments, the Church would be infinitely the 
gainer by the separation of interests so diverse. 
It must be confessed, in all fairness, that some 
who have despised the plain letter of the law, 
introducing ceremonies which are not in the 
Book of Common Prayer, have given occasion 
to the enemy to blaspheme and bring shame 
to the Church which they vowed to serve and 
obey. ‘Terms are used, especially in reference 
to the Holy Communion, which are alien and 
not in harmony with Anglican traditions and 
Anglican standards. hat the end of the 
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controversy will be it is hard to tell. Every 
lover of peace must deplore the bitterness and 
hate engendered and pray earnestly that we 
may be spared from any similar trial. 


Princeton Seminary 

The eighty-seventh Commencement of 
Princeton ‘Theological Seminary was held 
on May 9, in Miller Chapel. A large 
class was graduated. ‘The degrees were 
conferred by the Rev. J. T. Smith, D.D., 
the President of the Board of Directors, 
and the address to the members of the 
graduating class was by the Rev. W. H. 
Green, D.D., the venerable and greatly 
honored Professor of Old Testament Lit- 
erature. The following new trustees were 
elected: the Rev. David Magie, D.D., of 
Paterson, N. J.; the Rev. William M. 
Knox, of New Brunswick, N. J.; Henry 


S. Moore, of Haddonfield, N. J.; and. 


Nathan Tooker, of Orange, N. J. Prince- 
ton keeps its numerical leadership among 
the theological seminaries of the Presby- 


terian Church. It is affiliated with the Uni- | 


versity and yet independent. It is openly 
Presbyterian, but the other departments 
of the University insist with great earnest- 
ness that they are not denominational. 


Free from Debt 

Not long ago we noted the discouraging 
condition of the treasuries of some of the 
Presbyterian Boards. It now gives us 
much pleasure to report that the condition 
has entirely changed. ‘The following fig- 
ures are furnished us by reliable authorities. 
They are an occasion for peculiar congrat- 
ulation to allgwho are interested in mis- 
‘sions: ‘On April 1 the Board of Foreign 
Missions needed $252,000 to close its year 
free from debt. On April 27 it needed 
$21,000. It closed its books last Monday 
_ $10,000 ahead. It will therefore be able 
to report to the General Assembly no in- 
debtedness and a comfortable balance to 
start the new fiscal year. 
eral Assembly the Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions reported a debt of $167,- 
000. The Rev. Dr. John Dixon was made 
Assistant Secretary, and the work of clear- 
ing off this amount was begun. New York 
Presbyterians were counted on for $30,000. 


The whole amount of the indebtedness 


has been raised, and the current work has 
been sustained, so that the Home Board, 
like the Foreign, goes to the General As- 
sembly at Minneapolis with a clear bal- 
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-ance-sheet. The total contributions of 


Presbyterians this year through these two 
organizations are about $1,800,000.” 


The Organists’ Guild 

Among the purposes of the American 
Guild of Organists are the advancement 
of the cause of worthy church music; ele- 
vation of the status of church organists ; 
the institution of a system of examinations 
and,certificates and of a permanent home in 
New York City for the benefit of organists 
throughout the country. At the Guild’s 
ninth public service an address was de- 
livered by the Rev. Dr. E. B. Coe which 
deserves attention especially from all in- 
terested in the progress of good music in 
non-liturgical churches. Of course, as Dr. 
Coe said, where there is an accepted and 
uniform liturgy consecrated and dear by 
long usage, the organist’s task is compar- 


‘atively simple, but the majority of Protest- 


ant Christians in America are not accus- 
tomed to liturgical forms, and Dr. Coe 
offers his own, the Dutch Church, as 
an example of individual independence. 
Its ancient liturgy is now used only by © 
a few of its churches. ‘The Protestant 
reaction “has lasted longer than we some- 
times like to admit.” There is now, how- 
ever, a twofold tendency. First, there is 
a demand for more music and for better 
music. Secondly, there is a desire for a 


‘more or less responsive service, in which 


the congregation shall audibly unite. The 
hope of giving greater dignity to the wor- 
ship of non-liturgical churches lies in the 
furthering of this twofold desire. It may 
easily be done if the clergyman and the 
choir understand each other and work in 
harmony. ‘The idea of worship must, of 
course, be dominant in the minds of both. 
The sermon need not be disparaged ; on 
the contrary, the reverent rendering of 
uplifting music will bring the people into 
an attitude in which they will listen to the 
sermon with sympathy. To secure this 
sympathy the music must be devotional 
and devoutly performed ; it must not be 
sensational. ‘The desire of self-display 
must be suppressed; the choir must 
identify itself with the worshiping assem- 
bly instead of posing before them. For 
the rendering of a service satisfying alike 
the most fervent spirit and the most culti- 
vated taste, an intelligent minister and a 
religious organist are necessary. | | 


‘ 
| 
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Correspondence 


The Georgia Atrocity and Southern Opinion 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Among the various iniquities of mis- 
statement which have characterized the 
discussion of the recent atrocities in the 
State of Georgia I note the following, and 
I beg leave to protest against them : 
© The horror of finger-chopping and 

heart-cutting was the work of the flower of 
Southern chivalry. It was the revelation 
of the character of the product of centu- 
ries of education, self-government, and 
training in respect for law and order.” 
See editorial in the New York “ Tribune,” 
reprinted in the semi-weekly edition of 
April 28. 

“ How much above the ignorant negro 
ravisher is the white, full of gospel and 
schools and church sociables, who cuts 
the negro’s heart and liver out, and divides 
them into small pieces among his friends ?” 
See editorial in the New York “ Evening 
Post,” reprinted in the semi-weekly edition 
of April 24. 

Is this the spirit of fair and helpful dis- 
crimination? Are such generalizations the 
real instruments of remedy? Does the 
North know nothing of the mob-spirit and 
the mob-power? Do this spirit and power 
ever represent the normal and average 
elements of Anglo-Saxon civilization ? As 
a Southern man, the rector of a church 
of more than a thousand souls, located 
in the ancient capital of the Confederacy, 
in a State where all the elements of the 
race-problem are represented with peculiar 
- emphasis, I protest (simply in the interest 
of fairness and sectional amity) against 
such misrepresentations as I have quoted. 
I know of no man who approves these 
Georgia butcheries. On every hand, from 
the representatives of Southern chivalry,” 
I have heard only expressions of loathing 
and shame and horror. In the South as 
in the North, there are bad men and good. 
Society here, as elsewhere, is a_ fabric 
woven of coarser and finer elements. Shall 
‘we say that the flower of Northern man- 
hood are partakers in the hideous and dis- 
gusting infamy of the sweatshop and the 
Bowery “dive ’’? God forbid! Ina few 
instances the better men of Southern com- 
munities (as in the famous New Orleans 


case) have, under peculiar conditions, and 
after the technicalities of law had balked 
the purposes of justice, resorted to lynch 
methods. But this Georgia occurrence 
was no such case. It was a sickening and 
excuseless orgy of torture. It was the 
work of elements which minister in every 
section to the forces of humiliation and 
depravity. And one of the most promi- 
nent figures, at the very front of the rabble, 
was that of a Northern man. To say with 
the “ Tribune ” that “ the horror of finger- 
chopping and heart-cutting was the work 
of the flower of Southern chivalry” is 
simply to invite the suggestion that the 


riot of mendacity in the partisan journal- 


ism of the North is about as excuseless 
and as conscienceless as the frenzy of the 
Southern mob. 

The better men of the South are trying 
worthily to discharge the duties of leader- 
ship. ‘The South welcomes the counsel 
(and even the criticism) that speaks under 
the motive of helpfulness. But I declare, 
deliberately and seriously, that such words 
as I have quoted serve only, as forces of 
senseless irritation, to strengthen the hands 
of the lawless and to darken the fury of 
the mob. Lynch-law must go. But it will 
go only as it has gone elsewhere—with 
the increase of general social stability in 
the rural districts, with the deepening and 
extending power of the thriving cities of 
the South, with the establishment of legal 
reforms which will excuse the victim of 
the negro wretch from the hideous ordeal 
of testimony and cross-examination, in 
open court, as to the facts of the crime 
and as to the identity of the criminal. It 
may go slowly, but its abandonment is 
inevitable. And it will go just in proportion 
as the South is permitted to solve its own 
problems and to apply its own solutions. 

I know that the peculiarly brutal cir- 
cumstances which have attended recent 
lynchings in the South have created the 
impression that we are going “ from bad 
to worse.”’ Paradox though it may seem, 
I think that these atrocities are (in one 
sense) the direct indications of progress. 
They are due to the fact that the respon- 
sible men of the South are more and more 
refusing to have anything to do with mob 
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methods. The presence of a few strong 
men at the ordinary lynching has hereto- 
fore secured some semblance of decency 
and order. They were the restraining 
element, and that element has been with- 
drawn. It may seem that, if this inter- 
pretation be true to the case, these men 
should return to the mob and take its 


methods again in charge. This is not. 


so. Such scenes as those in Georgia are 
working their own remedy, and they are 


everywhere discrediting the lynch-law 


argument in its every phase. The mob- 
spirit is a form of madness. It is a spe- 
cies of social hysteria, complex in its 
causes, demanding a certain breadth and 
complexity of treatment; but this will 
yield to nothing more readily than to such 
an exhibition of its own results as was 
made in the disgusting animalism of these 
Georgia executioners. The State of 
Georgia is not represented by such crea- 
tures. It is a State whose people are, on 
the whoie, as orderly, as just, as fully 
characterized by religious sincerity and 
civic probity as the people of any State. 
They are dealing with this problem. 
They alone can solve it. The Southern 
schools, the Southern pulpit, and the 
Southern press are here, and they are for 
the most part on the right side. (The 
only out-and-out defense of this last horror 
which I have seen appeared in the “ Re- 
view,” of Elkhart, Indiana.) The Atlanta 
‘‘ Constitution ” (some words from which 
were made the text of the “ Tribune’s” 
criticism), under the date of April 26, 
gives editorial expression to such pertinent 
considerations as these: 

‘‘With the facts fresh in their mind, 
the crowd sought, in its blind and unlaw- 
ful way, not only to avenge the crime but 
to make its punishment so hideously com- 
plete as to stand as a warning to future 
criminals for all time to come. This is 
the explanation ; dut thoughtful and law- 
abiding citizens here do not receive it as 
an excuse. ‘They have no pity for the 
brute who was tortured, but they look be- 
yond that to the tendency of this spirit of 
the mob and to its effect on society in 
the future.”’ 

** What is to be the end of it? This is 
a question that concerns the very life of 
the law in Georgia.”’ | 


EDGAR GARDNER MURPHY. 
St. John’s Rectory, Montgomery, Ala, 
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Was Myles Standish a Roman Catholic ? 
Zo the Editors of The Outlook : 

In The Outlook of April 15 you printed 
an article by R. S. Forbes - attempting 
to throw light on the question, “ Was 
Myles Standish a Roman Catholic?” The 
article seems to have been based on the 
assumption that Standish “ never associ- 
ated himself with the Plymouth Church 
either in Leyden, Plymouth, or Duxbury.” 
In considering the question treated by 
him, Mr. Forbes has overlooked an im- 
portant piece of evidence, which stands 
alone in its direct bearing on the mooted 
point. In the latter part of the first 
decade after the Plymouth settlement in 
1620, a few members of the Pilgrim 
colony took up and occupied lands across 
the harbor in what is now the town of 
Duxbury, and of these Standish was one. 
In the Plymouth colony records, under 
date of April 2, 1632, may be found the 
following entry : | 

The names of those which promise to re- 
move their families to live in the town in the 
winter time, that they may the better repair to 
the worship of God. 

JOHN ALDEN 

CAPT. STANDISH 
JONATHAN BREWSTER 
THOMAS PRENCE 

I quote this entry without comment, 
leaving your readers to attach to the evi- 
dence it furnishes such weight as in their 
minds it seems to deserve. Permit me to 
say that, so far from regretting a demon- 
stration of the Roman Catholic faith of 
Standish, I should hail it as conclusive 
proof of that liberality which I have 
always believed was a marked character- 
istic in the character of the Pilgrims. 


D. 
Plymouth, Mass. 


Notes: and Queries 

NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/?t is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its re- 
ceipt. Thosewho find expected answers latcin coming 
will, we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising 
from the constant pressure of many subjects upon our 
limited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


Among the details of a recent scandalous 
divorce case in New York society, the news- 
papers state that,.after the Court’s decree that 
the unfaithful wife should not marry again in 
this State during her (divorced) husband’s 
lifetime, the guilty woman and her paramour 
met at the parsonage of the pastor of the 
Second Congregational Church, Greenwich, 
Conn., and were united by the pastor in wed- 
lock. The wedding ceremony was performed 


| 

| 

| 
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(presumably) according to Christian usages, 
and the blessing of the Christian God was 
asked upon the man and woman proven guilty 
of a heinous oftense. Issuch a deed allowed 
to pass without comment in the Congrega- 
tional Church, and does that Church provide 
no discipline or punishment for one of its 
ministers capable of such an act? ; 
In the Congregational denomination 
every church is absolutely independent, and 
every minister is responsible only to his 
own church. It should be said for the 
Congregational minister of Greenwich that, 
according to report, he knew nothing of the 
circumstances and conditions of the parties 
_ who applied to him to perform the marriage 
ceremony until just before the ceremony 
was to take place, when he felt that it was 
too late for him, with honor to the obliga- 
tions which he had assumed, to refuse to 
go on with that service. It is also to be 
said that the prohibition in New York 
State is legally enforceable only within 
that State, and the marriage ceremony was 
legal in the State of Connecticut. In our 
judgment, however. no Christian minister 
should have performed the ceremony if 
he were aware of the facts, and this 


incident makes it clear that no Christian 


minister ought to arrange to perform a 
marriage ceremony for strangers without 
making inquiry into the facts. ‘The whole 
proceeding furnishes not only a serious 
argument in favor of the nationalization 
of our laws concerning marriage and di- 


vorce, but a serious indictment of the 


moral standards which prevail in a certain 
section of wealthy if not aristocratic society 
in America. When wealth tramples under 
foot the laws of the State as well as the 
conventions of society and the considera- 
tions of morality which ordinarily prevail 
in reputable communities, it is not strange 
that lawlessness in other forms less dele- 
terious to society is exhibited in other 
quarters. 


1. What does Dr. Abbott think of the old 
theory that all who do not accept Christ, and 
who do not mean to reject him, will be cast 
away with the vile and wicked? 2. Dr. Abbott 
says, page 144, ‘New Streams in Old Ghan- 
nels,” “There are no forces of nature—there 
is only one force.” Howdoes he explain acci- 
dents, destructive tornadoes, agro Brig etc., 
according to the theory that “all is in God 
and God in all, and God is not outside of 
or apart from hiscreation”? 3. Did believers 
before Christ receive the Holy Spirit same as 
now? 


1. “ The old theory ” is hardly stated 
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with exactness. It regarded only those 
as castaway who willfully rejected Christ. 
Dr. Abbott thinks that very many who 
have rejected Christ in the form in which 
he was presented by a corrupt church or 
an irrational or inhuman theology have 
not rejected the real Christ of truth and 
grace, and cannot, therefore, be regarded 
as castaway. 2. The various forces of 
nature are manifestations of the one omni- 
present Divine Energy. God has brought 
sensitive life into existence in the midst 
of these forces. ‘That they cause suffer- 
ing will raise no doubt of his goodness 
till it can be shown that he could have 
made us capable of pleasure without being 
capable of pain, or capable of self-devel- 
opment by any other or better method 
than the conflicting experience of pain 
and pleasure. And natural calamities are 
easier to bear if God’s agency is recog- 
nized in them than if it is not. 3. Yes; 
see Psalm li., 1); Isaiah Ixili., 10, 11; 
2 Peter i.,21. You probably have in mind 
John vii., 39, but that refers, as the text 
intimates, to the special character of the 
Christian revelation of the Spirit, as the 
Spirit of Christ (1 Peter i., 11). 

In a recent history of the United States by 
Julian Hawthorne, Vol. I., page 86, the author, 


in extenuation of the persecutions inflicted 
on the Quakers in Massachusetts during the 


- seventeenth aca says: “It must not be 


forgotten that the Quakers of this period were 
very different from those who afterward popu- 
lated the City of Brotherly Love under Penn. 
They were fanatics of the most extravagant 
and incorrigible sort; loud-mouthed, frantic, 
and disorderly, and, instead of observing mod- 
esty in their garb, their women not seldom ran 
naked through the streets of horrified Boston 
in broad daylight.” This delineation of the 
Quakers of that period is so different from my 
previous conception of them that I write to 
ask if Mr. Hawthorne’s statements are sus- 
tained by the weight of authority. 
C. 


We interpret Mr. Hawthorne’s quoted 
words as characterizing, not all of that 
name, but those who provoked severe pro- 
ceedings. Dr. L.W. Bacon, in his “ His- 
tory of American Christianity,” p, 101, 
mentions “their overt offenses against the 


State, disorderly behavior, public inde- 


cency, contempt of court, sedition.” For 
particulars which bear out this general 
statement see Palfrey’s “ History of New 
England.” Dr. Palfrey, as a Unitarian 
clergyman, cannot be accused of prejudice 
in favor of the Puritan authorities, But 
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Mr. Hawthorne, in speaking of fanatical 
women, has misrepresented very rare 
occurrences as frequent. 


If the baptism of Christ and the Apostles 
was immersion, would it not be wise and kind 
for those who have practiced infant sprinkling 
to acknowledge that the Baptists are right in 
the position they have long held, and the Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians at least, 
whose views of doctrine are identical with the 
Baptists, to propose a union, under some other 
name if Baptist would not be acceptable, and 
so decrease the number of denominations by 
so much ? M. 


So far as the acknowledgment above 
suggested is concerned, it has been re- 
peatedly made by representative scholars. 
So far as the proposed union is concerned, 


_it seems neither feasible nor important. 


Agreement on such points amounts to 
little. Diversity of denominational forms 
is not an evil thing in the variegated life 
of the world. Christian or church unity 
consists in a common aspiration and united 
effort to realize God’s righteousness among 
men. Endeavor for unity in anything 
less fundamental than this is seeking the 
shadow instead of the substance. 


In your Notes and Queries column, under 
date of April 29, 1899, in answer to “G.’s” 
query, “‘ Does Dr. Abbott accept as historical 
the Gospel accounts of the resurrection and 
ascension?” you answer, “Dr. Abbott does 
accept as historical the Gospel accounts of 
the resurrection and ascension. Whether in 
the resurrection Christ appeared in his physi- 
cal body, or whether,” etc. The point I wish 
to call attention to is the account of the resur- 
rection given in the last chapter of St. Luke’s 
Gospel. It is there stated that Christ appeared 
in a physical form—can there be any doubt of 
it after reading St. Luke’s Gospel? And, 
further, if Christ’s body was—as 1s stated in 
Luke’s Gospel—“ flesh and bones,” how do 
you explain the ascension ? i: 


The terms of Dr. Abbott’s reply ve 
clearly indicate that, while accepting the 
accounts of the resurrection and ascen- 
sion as historical, he at the same time 
recognized inconsistencies in them, which 
he did not profess to be able to explain, 
while convinced of the reality of the main 
fact attested by all in common. 


Favor me with answers to the followin 
questions: 1. Why baptism for the dead: 
(1 Corinthians xv., 39). 2. What means | Cor- 
inthians xi.,10? 3. Is the re-revised, perfected 
translation of the New Testament by the 
American translators yet obtainable ? * 


1. The most plausible explanation is 
that it was a vicarious baptism, a confes- 


sion of Christ by baptism in the place of 
those who had intended it, but had died | 
before carrying out the intention which 
was thus fulfilled for them by those who 
acted in this matter as their executors. 
2. Enigmatical: a plausible explanation 
is that no indecorum ought to be exhib- 
ited in presence of the unseen angelic 
witnesses of Christian worship. The veil, 
as a mark of legitimation, is tersely termed 
“authority ” or “power.” 3. It is ex- 
pected to be published next autumn. 


1. Kindly give the view of the Atonement 
now generally held by the best modern scholar- 
ship. 2. Is there any sense in which Christ 
can be said to atone for the sins of a pened ? 


1. The Atonement is simply the recon- 
ciliation which Christ effects of man to 
God. Sez Romans v., 11, Revised Ver- 
tion. Thisis effected in conscience through 
Christ’s revelation of the sacrificial spirit 
of Divine Love suffering with sinners and 


‘ for them, to restore them from sin to right- 


eousness. 2. In this sense, as often as 
the effect above described is produced in 
conscience. 


What was the actual fate of Jephthah’s 
daughter? S. 


The view of the event taken by all 
scholars is thus expressed in Professor 
Cornill’s “History of the People of 
Israel:” ‘The hero was forced by a too 
hasty vow to sacrifice upon the altar his 
only child, a beloved daughter.” 


In the issue of April 29 is a query concerning 
the authorship and personality of the author 
of the hymn beginning, ‘‘ We would see Jesus, 
for the shadows lengthen.” In your answer 
you name among others Miss Anna B. War- 
ner in Mr. Sankey’s “Christian Endeavor 
Hymn-Book.” The latter name is correct. 
Miss Warner, the author of the “ Melody of the 
Twenty-third Psalm,” ‘ Wayfarers’ Hymns,” 
and other works, composed it. I have alread 
spoken to the Century Company about their 
mistake, and they intend to correct it in their 
next edition of the Episcopal Hymnal. Miss 
Anna B. Warner is a younger sister of Miss 
Susan Warner, of the “ Wide, Wide World,” 
and lives opposite West Point, on Constitution 
Island. 


I would like to know if you or any of your 
subscribers could give me a copy ofa little 
poem you published five or six years ago, com- 
mencing with these lines: 
“Sorrow came to me unbidden, 
As it is her wont to do, 
Saying, as she crossed the threshold, 
Is my sister Joy with you”? 
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Polly Washes Dishes 
By Eleanor W. F. Bates 
-When mamma went to walk one day, 
And Jane felt far from jolly 
Because she had an aching tooth, 
Who offered—who but Polly ?— 
To wash the dishes all alone? 
For dishes are such troubles: 
But first she took her bubble-pipe, 
And blew dishwater bubbles. 


She burnt her little finger-tip, 
And stood outside the door 
To cool it off, and play a while, 
And then she played some more. 
She dropped a dish, and Jane cried out, 
‘“‘O Polly, what’s the matter ?” 
And Polly said serenely, “* Why, 
I guess I broke a platter.” 


She made a circle on the floor 
Of saucers that looked pretty, 
And poured a little milk in each 
Before she called the kitty. 
She cut her thumb upon a knife, 
But this was not so funny 
As when she ate two oranges 
And spread them both with honey. 


She took the tea that mamma left, 
And fed it to her dolly ; 
But when she saw Jane looking on, 
She dropped the spoon, did Polly, 
And turned her back, and hung her head, 
And murmured all her wishes : 
“T am so hot and tired, Jane, 
I vish you'd vash ve dishes !” 


Some Scenes in the Philippines‘ 

The people of the Philippine Islands 
are of many classes, some of them intel- 
ligent and some very ignorant. The peo- 
- ple in the lowlands of Mindoro, one of 
the islands, can only count to ten and 
repeat. ‘The learned mathematicians can 
count to twenty by counting their fingers 
and toes. Most of the people can only 


1 The facts and incidents related are taken from Dean 
C. Worcester’s book “* The Philippine — published 
by the Macmillan Company, of Ne w York. 


_over his head into the water. 


count to three. 


A traveler who knows 
these people tells us that when a man 
who guided the party through the forests, 
or worked for them, was dismissed to 
return in a number of days, knots were 
tied in a string, and the man was told to 
untie one knot each day, and when ali 
were untied it was time, he knew, to return 


to the Americans. 


The people are like children, and they 
expect to be punished for doing wrong, 
but are very angry if punished by those 
who hire them when they think they do not 
deserve it. ‘This traveler tells us that a 
man he punished for telling a lie sulked 
for days. A few days after, the man was 
carrying his employer over a stream ; he 
stubbed his toe, and threw the traveler 
The trav- 
eler laughed, knowing what a ridiculous 
picture he must make in his dripping and 
muddy suit that had been spotless a mo- 
ment before. The Filipino acted strangely 
all the evening—so strangely as to attract 
the traveler’s attention. At bedtime the ~ 
man came to him and besought him to 
whip him then, as it made him nervous to 
wait. Letting him fall in the stream the 
man thought was wrong, though he was 
greatly amazed when he was whipped for 
telling the lie, and resented it; he was 
ashamed, not because he told the lie, but 
because he was found out. 

The ponies in the Philippines are short- 
legged. ‘The forests have few roads, and 
those are poor. In going through the 
forests, here and there great trunks of 
trees are on the ground. The ponies 
have never been taught to jump over 
these. ‘They put their fore feet on the 
top, slide them to the ground on the other 
side; then they balance on the trunk a 
moment, and by a _ peculiar movement 
push themselves over. ‘The idea of teach- 
ing them to jump over has never occurred 
to the owners, who use them in the woods 
daily. 

A baby is carried in a cloth hung 
over its mother’s hips, When it is four 
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months old, itis put in a bag with an open- 
ing left for the head; now either parent 
carries the baby. 

This traveler tells us of a beautiful 
habit of some of the people of the Philip- 
pines. The civilized people of the Philip- 
pines are Roman Catholics. In the homes 
of the true Catholics in the evening a 
vesper service is held. Before a picture 
or image of a saint every member of the 
family kneels and prays. After the devo- 
tions are over, each child kisses the hand 
of the father and mother an /| wishes them 
yood-evening,”’ bows to of his 
brothers and sisters and the guests who 
may be present, and repeats the salutation 
“Good-evening.” ‘Themother and father 
greet each other and the guests in the 
same way. 

The Filipinos are fond of music, and 
easily learn any music they hear. An 
American party who were traveling 
through the Philippine Islands made 
. friends with the natives. In the evenings 
the Americans whistled for the natives and 
sang college songs. At one place they 
stayed four weeks, and met many of the peo- 
ple intimately. They left the village and 
returned several weeks after. When they 
returned they found that the head of the 
village, called Capzfan, was the man who 
had been the bandmaster on their pre- 
vious visit. The man called at once, and 
told them he had a great surprise for 
them. They must be at the front of their 


house when the religious procession | 


passed on its way to the church the next 
morning. When the band reached the 
travelers’ house the next morning, the 
Capitan gave the signal and the band 
began playing “ Johnny, Get Your Gui,” 
a song that the Americans had whistled 
for thera. It was played solemnly, as if it 
were music suited to a religious service. 
These travelers found many of the people 
very warm-hearted and generous. Some 
of them were as easily frightened as little 
children, and were as amused as little chil- 
dren would be with the gifts of beads or 
pieces of bright metal. ? 


Two Chums 
One of the chums is a street-sweeper 
in the white canvas uniform worn by 
the men employed in the Street-Cleaning 
Department in New York. The street 
assigned to this man is a short one of three 
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blocks in a very quiet neighborhood. One 
morning there came with this man a small 
boy, whose head was bound up as if he 
All day he trotted with 
the carrier into which the sweepings are 
put. Heand the sweeper, who was his 
father, ate their luncheon together, and » 
chatted while the father smoked his pipe. 
For two or three days the little boy ap- 
peared with the father, and worked all day, 
sometimes with the sweeper, sometimes the 
scraper, and sometimes the shovel.. Small 
as he was, he was able to keep the street 
cleaner than his father had done alone. 
Papers were picked up and deposited in 
the carrier at once. Now the small boy 
appears about half-past three. He looks 


critically at the street, sees at once where 


he can make it look better, and goes to 
work. All the time the man and boy are 
busily talking, and from the gestures it 
would seem as if the work they were doing 
was the subject. A delivery-wagon stopped 
in front of a house yesterday, and the 
man dropped excelsior and straw in the 
street from the parcel. The small boy 
discovered it, and when the man came 
out of the house the boy pointed at it and © 
lcoked indignant. The man was about 
to stoop and pick it up, but the small boy 
did so instead, and carried it to the carrier. 
The man on the delivery-wagon looked as 
if he would be more careful in the future. 
The sweeper listened to the boy as he told 
what had happened, but the man shook 
his head, as if saying, “‘ He may be more 
careful, but I doubt it.” 

The chums have no idea of how much 
pleasure they are giving, not only by a 
street kept perfectly clean, but because of 
the constant presence of two dear, chummy 
friends, one eight, one forty years old. 


A Horse the Leader 

We hear many stories of the intelli- 
gence of horses. One told in one of 
the Chicago papers shows how a horse 
helped to catcha thief. A policeman dis- 
covered that two men were robbing a store. 
The police tried to catch them, but they 
got into a wagon standing near by and 
drove off.. Later the horse and wagon 
were found in the outskirts of the city. 
The horse was driven to the police station, 
and the next day a cietective and a police- 
man drove the horse with a loose rein— 


that is, they let him go as he would, tutn- 
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ing corners without direction. He turned 
at last into an alley, and stopped before a 
stable. Inthe stable they found the thief. 
This stable was where the horse lived—his 
home. A few years ago a horse found in 


the same city with a lot of things in his. 


wagon that the police knew had been 


stolen was allowed to go through the 


streets in the same way. He took the 
police toa house in a lonely neighborhood 
in which quantities of stolen goods were 
found. The horse had been in the habit 
of going to that house, and knew how to 
get there. 


The Home Club 


The International Council of Women 


The International Council of Women 
will meet in Westminster Hall, London, 
June 26, and continue in session until 
July 4. The object of the body, as stated 
in the constitution, is to provide a means 
of communication between women’s organ- 
izations throughout the world. The pur- 
pose of the Council is to confer upon all 
questions relating to the welfare of the 
family. The International Council, as its 
name indicates, is composed of National 
Councils admitted on approval of the ex- 
ecutive officers of the International body. 
Each National Council pays to the Treas- 
urer of the International body the sum of 
~ one hundred dollars every five years ; this 
sum to be paid in yearly installments. 
The President. and two delegates from 
every National Council constitute the vot- 
ing body of the International Council. 

The International body held its first 
meeting in Washington, D.C., in 1888. 
Mrs. Fawcett was the first President. At 
the same time the National Council of 
Women of the United States was formed, 
with Miss Frances Willard as President. 
The International Council next met in 
1893 in Chicago. It is said that the rep- 
resentatives of thirty nationalities were 
present at this Council. Many of the 
delegates returned to their own countries, 
and formed National Councils to affiliate 
with the International Council. In the 
interval between the convening of the 
whole body, the officers appointed have 
held meetings and arranged the programme 
for business and for entertaining the dele- 
gates. The meetings for 1899 will be 
— in Westminster Town Hall. Two 
sessions will be held daily. Tickets may 
~ be obtained by addressing Miss Teresa 
F. Wilson, 20 Motcomb Street, London, 
S.W. The preamble of the constitution 


of the International Council of Women 
states its purpose : 


' We, women of all nations, sincerely believ- 


ing that the best good of humanity will be ad- 
vanced by greater unity of thought, sympathy, 
and purpose, and that an organized movement 
of women will best conserve the highest good 
of the family and of the State, do hereby band 
ourselves together in a confederation of work- 
ers, to further the application of the Golden 
Rule to society, custom, and law. The Golden 
Rule—Do unto others as ye would that they 
should do unto you. 


The Home Mirror 

The public manners of the Americans, 
if gauged by those of .many of the chil- 
dren observed in public, will long be the 
subject for comment. 

Two girls of fourteen and fifteen were 
present at a church wedding and seated 
in the front row of the gallery. Large 
columns obstructed the view of the chan- 
cel at certain points, even for those in the 
front row, who could see only if their 
neighbors kept their seats. These two 
girls, well dressed, stood up in the front 
seats. A lady asked them if they -vould 
kindly sit down when the bride came, as 
they obstructed the view of the chancel. 
Neither replied. When the procession 
came up the aisle, they leaned forward and 


refused to be seated, thus shutting off 
completely the view of the chancel from 


about ten people, all invited guests. 

After the procession had left the church 
one of the ladies stopped and spoke to 
them. 4 

“You were rude to-day, and prevented 


several people from seeing the bride, and 


she was a friend.”’ 

“We don’t care,’ was the response. 

“You will be ashamed when you are 
older.” 

‘““We don’t care; we had a right to 
stand if we wanted to,” 


4 
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A young girl who saw the incident and 
heard the reply said, ‘‘ That’s a specimen 
of home training.” 

“JT do not think those children will 
repeat that experience. They will go 
home and tell their mothers, and a lesson 
will follow.” 

‘Don’t you believe it. 


get there in time to get front seats 1 
want to see.’ ” 

The incident recalled a conversation, or 
rather discussion, that took place not long 
ago as to whether selfishness or thought- 
lessness caused the greatest discomfort. 


No person can study the manners of | 


the people who work and live under the 
shop and tenement conditions and not de- 
cide that the prevalent manners are a natu- 
ral expression of the unceasing struggle to 
hold one’s own—a part of the competition 
which makes their life’s burden. Stand- 
ing aside for others means to these people 
loss of time, of opportunity, of money. 
But how can one defend disregard of 
others by those whose dress indicates that 
they have leisure for acts of courtesy, 


- of kindness, of regard for the rights of 
others ? 


. Is not thoughtlessness itself an evidence 

of the lack of home training? Surely it is 
worth while watching the manners of a 
child at home. If he regards the rights 
of others, if he considers his own act 
and its effects on others in the home, he 
may be trusted not to disgrace the man- 
ners of that home when he goes abroad. 


The Visitors and the Schools 

The recent Conference of the Public 
Education Associations held in Philadel- 
phia is but one of the many evidences of 
the new conception of the relation between 
the home and the school, the teachers, 
the parents, the schools, and the citizen. 
The first need of the schools, in the 
consensus of opinion at this Conference, 
was an educated, active public sentiment 
based on knowledge of the schools. 
This knowledge depends wholly on an 
intimate relation between the teachers and 
the schools, on the part of those who, by 
tact and earnestness, command the respect 
of teachers and citizens. The school 
buildings, in the opinion of the visitors, 


were the first objects that deserved 
public attention. From every city repre- 
sented at this Conference the report was 
the same: school buildings built without 
regard to light and ventilation—two evils 
that demand the best expert knowledge 
to reform ; sanitary conditions that threat- 
en alike the health and morals of the 
children. It was urged that physicians 


and sanitary experts become interested as 


citizens in the work of the organizations 
regarding the public schools. 

It augurs well for the future of this coun- 
try that the sanitary needs of our schools 
are receiving the attention of the public. 
The waste in education due to bad light 
and air is being emphasized, and the 
schools of the future will profit by the 
knowledge. Every city represented had 
the same story: lack of schools, over- 
crowded classes, hundreds of children in 
half-day classes or not attending school, 
with a compulsory school law that could 
not be enforced because the schools were 
overcrowded. More buildings, especially 
for the primary schools which are branches 
of grammar schools centrally located, are 
universal needs. The attendance of little 
children at school must be regulated by 
the distance between the home and the 
school. 

The problem of maintaining a system 
of primary education that is preparatory 
to the high school—which but a small 
percentage of the total number of children 
enter—one that will give the essentials of 
education at fourteen, is difficult, but must 
be solved. There is demanded more flexi- 
bility in the primary grade ; the giving of 
a vocabulary ; opportunity to gain facility 
in reading; the developing of the creative 
faculty in work and play ; opportunity for 
unconscious development in self-govern- 
ment through the medium of games, men- 
tal and physical, and drills that cultivate 
a knowledge of social relations and the 
interdependence of each on the other for 
definite results, especially for the children 
whose educational foundation. must be 
laid between five and fourteen in our pub- 
lic schools—a foundation on which each 
must, unaided, build his future. ‘These 
children and those to follow them make the 
problems of a democracy. — Realizing this, 
it is natural that educational associations 
should focus attention on the primary 
schools, 


| their mothers, and the mother§ will say, a 

| ‘ That’s right ; don’t you be bosskd by any- 

| body ; stand up if you want to. t them 
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“ There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


becomes simple 
and easy with a 
Kodak. The Ko- 
dak system does 
away with heavy, 
fragile, glass plates 
and cumbersome 
plate holders, using 
non-breakable film 
cartridges which 
weigh but ounces 


Put a 


Kodak where plates weigh 
in your 
pounds, Kodaks 


: can be loaded and 
unloaded in broad daylight. 


KODAKS $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Concert Phonograph — 


Mr. Edison has perfected the Phonograph. 
This is the instrument. 

It perfectly reproduces the human voice—just as loud—just as 
clear—just as sweet. 

It duplicates instrumental music with pure-toned brilliance and 
satisfying intensity. Used with Edison Concert Records (made in 
Mr, Edison's laboratory, under his direct personal supervision) its 
reproduction is free from all mechanical noises, Only the music or 
the voice is heard, It is strong and vibrant enough to fill the largest ~ 
auditorium, It is smooth and broad enough for the parlor. 

The highest type of talking machine ever before produced bears 
no comparison with the Edison Concert Phonograph, The price is 
@125. Full particulars can be obtained from all dealers in Phono- 
graphs, or by addressing THE 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH 
Co,,. New York, asking for 

.Concert Catalogue No. 39 

graphs, including the 
son Gem, price $7.50. mann 


$ 
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Mellin’s Food did our little son 
so much good that we are now 
giving it to our little daughter, 
who arrived but a few months 
ago. She, too, is thriving on 
Mellin’s. Food and we consider it 
an ideal food for babies. | 
Mr. & Mrs. CHAS. A. JACKSON, - 

25 Hillside Ave., 

Waterbury, Conn. 


A baby kept at the highest 
standard of health will not have 
sickness or summer. trouble. 
Mellin’s Food will keep a baby at 
the highest standard of health. 


A sample of Mel}lin’s Food on request. — . 


¥ 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., © 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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